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A Camera-Tour Through Spain 


WILLIAM H. PHILLIPS 


UT why did you go to Spain?’ This 
B question has been put to me many times, 
and usually leads to an argument. The 
fact remains, we are glad that we did go, and 
hope for another opportunity to revisit that de- 
lightful country. As this is to be a photographic 
article, although tempted to take attractive little 
by-paths from the main line of thought, I will 
try to confine myself to the high-road, and make 
it photographic, with a large P. 

It might be well to mention my equipment, 
which consisted of a No. 3 Folding Pocket 
Kodak, folding tripod, a kodak film-tank for 
developing, a graduate, 24 twelve-exposure rolls of 
film, developing- and acid fixing- powders and an 
8-ounce bottle of Rodinal. To this list I also 
added an actinometer and a ray-filter, but sel- 
dom used either. 

The first sight of the country was when Cadiz 
appeared before us, hazy, for it was early morn- 
ing, gradually developing into a cloud like a city 
of glittering white and glowing blue. As some- 
one has aptly said, it can best be described on 
blue paper with white ink. 

I was not able to get a picture of fair Cadiz 
as it appeared to me, but shortly after landing 
my first work was to seek out the Campo del 
Sur, with its two cathedrals and Moorish out- 
lines. Here was a temptation to use quite a 
quantity of film, and I proceeded to do so. 
Photographically this is a most attractive spot, 
but physically it has many disadvantages. The 
breeze from the bay constantly blows dust 
into one’s eyes, and here, also, we were overrun 
with street-urchins. If they had been flies, a 
man with a camera might surely have become 
human fly-paper. Cries of * Anda,” “ Anda,” 


seemed to have little effect on them, and prob- 
ably only the interference of a grown person, or of 
the guardia civil, prevented murder on my part, 
as my state of mind was about equal to it. 
These little rascals hindered me from taking a 


number of exposures, as I did not have film to 
waste with the youth of Spain taking up most 
of the foreground. 

The streets are narrow, and closely built up with 
white houses, much higher than in other Spanish 
cities, due to the fact that the inhabitants wish 
a sight of the sea. Almost all have at one cor- 
ner a turret or belvedere, or are covered with a 
small cupola, where families gather for an eve- 
ning chat. These lookouts give great irregular- 
ity to the sky-line, producing a most picturesque 
effect. I was unable to get this, not finding the 
right opportunity, but this composition is well 
worth taking. The water-craft were not what I 
had expected and I was somewhat disappointed, 
as my two exposures were not what I wished. 

On board the steamer: “ Buenos Aires,” we 
sailed smoothly along the coast, taking a distant 
snap at Gibraltar, and arriving at Barcelona in 
mid-morn. The docks did not furnish much of 
photographic interest and were not revisited for 
pictorial material. 

Barcelona is a modern, thriving city, progress- 
ive in its buildings, and, outside of the old part 
of the town, does not present much of typical 
interest. In the old part the streets are crooked 
enough to embarrass the decorum of a well- 
appointed and sober compass, but lack light, and, 
on account of the constant traffic, must to a 
considerable extent be passed by. The cathe- 
dral is hemmed in by buildings, and the interior 
is so intensely dark that it was useless to try 
to get anything worth while. The Cloisters 
afford better opportunities. A trip to Tibidabo 
was rewarded by fine views and stretches of 
scrub pine. Here I regretted having left my 
tripod at the hotel, and used up a roll of film at 
an exposure of 145 second. How I wanted just 
a little longer exposure, for the compositions 
were so fantastic, and the tones diminishing in 
fractions; but even with the short exposure, 
material for future use was obtained. In the 
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streets of Barcelona may be seen a rather un- 
usual milkman ; in this case, a goat-herd deliver- 
ing the milk fresh, squatting on the ground, 
with a cigarette in one side of his mouth, the 
customer waiting patiently in the doorway until 
the goat has been milked. 

As a side-trip, a visit to Montserrat must not 
be missed. The rock-formations, the massive 
walls and the XV century gateways are all 
most interesting, rather lacking in variety, but 
good material. The view is magnificent from 
this mountain monastery, but the lens in a cam- 
era does not give the satisfaction that binoculars 
do, for Andorra, that strange little republic in the 
Pyrenees, and Minorca and Majorea in the Medi- 
terranean are by the glass brought near enough 
to be interesting. I had the opportunity here to 
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make an exposure of a reputed Velasquez, an 
heirloom in the family of an eminent clergyman 
in Barcelona. This picture, “ Santa Teresa,” is a 
beautiful work heretofore unseen by Americans. 

On the way to Saragossa were little spots 
which tempted me to leave the train, the Medi- 
terranean at times washing under the ties and 
rails. One regret is that we did not visit Va- 
lencia, the home of that industrious and _ prolific 
artist, Sorolla y Bastida, and the place where most 
of his wonderful sunlight-pictures and seascapes 
are painted. Arriving at Saragossa, toward 
evening, I had time to get a sunset-view of two 
great cathedrals — La Seo and Del Pilar. Here 
is a rich opportunity, and the different views of 
these sanctuaries to be had from the Ebro are 
worth much study. 
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Although the streets are narrow, there are 
open places, which gave just space enough for 
my lens and allowed the tops of the houses 
barely to creep into my finder. In Saragossa 
are good types of the Aragonese peasant, com- 
pletely covered by huge coats, or blankets of 
beautiful design. Most picturesque groups may 
be found sunning themselves on a Sunday after- 
noon, perfectly content with life, so long as it 
was the sunny side of the street. Saragossa has 
a great past, and evinced more patriotism to the 
square inch than many of her sister cities. How 
it is at the present time I am unable to say ; but 
there are still evidences of past sieges in her 
massive walls and buildings. A fine-looking lot 
of men we found here, and it is almost impos- 
sible to tell them from good-looking Englishmen. 
Taking it for granted that all were Spanish, we 
probably missed much information by not ad- 
dressing them in English. 

A shrug and a tightening of the coat around 
the throat accompanied the information that 
Burgos was “mucho frio,” when we announced 
our intention to go there. Burgos is on the 
low-lying Arlanzon, a large river for Spain — 
as Gautier remarks — being at least two feet 
deep in many places. Opportunity to take in- 
teriors was here thrust upon us, and I have never 
had such courtesy and willingness to oblige 
shown me as during my stay in this city. In- 
deed, it is the same all over Spain, and, if the 
country does not call you back, the people will, 
with their frank, pleasant manners and friendly 
interest. Interiors of the Gothic cathedral, one 
of the finest in the world, wonderful in its carv- 
ing, sculpture and paintings, as well as interiors 
of the Provincial Museum, over the Santa Maria 
Gate, I photographed to my heart’s content. 
There were so many things to attract that my 
stay of a few days was all too short. Here we 
particularly noticed that all the houses had the 
glass-cased windows, which were, in fact, small 
sun-parlors. Walks in the vicinity were full of 
camera-possibilities, and my lens was becoming 
weary and my stock of films depleted. 

Valladolid was surely a disappointment ; pos- 
sibly our hotel-accommodations had something 
to do with this, and probably my walk of five or 
six miles on an empty stomach to find a bridge, 
when it was only a block or two away in another 
direction, had more. We were glad to get away 
the next day, and speed on our way, if one can 
so call traveling on a mixed train. 

In Segovia we replenished our stock of films. 
There are some big things here. The Alcazar 
is built on a high rock overlooking the valley, 
two small streams hugging its base and joining 


to make a rather respectable stream. The Al- 
cazar reminds me of a great steamer on top of 
the swell, commanding respect by its massiveness. 
The immense cathedral, as seen from the Aleca- 
zar and from the Plaza, is an altogether different- 
looking pile. Segovia is also a fine place in 
which to see country-types, but unfortunately I 
did not get any of interest within range of my 
camera. Outside the walls of this old hill-town 
were several small churches, also many places of 
historic and legendary interest. 

The aqueduct, stretching across the country 
for eight miles, in one, two and three tiers of 
arches, is probably the finest Roman relic in 
Spain; hewn stone put together nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, without the aid of iron or mortar ; 
and it was, until a few years ago, a source of 
water-supply. It was a difficult task to get a 
satisfactory picture of the aqueduct, and I did 
not get one showing, as I wished, its winding 
way. We were sorry to have to leave for 
Madrid. 

Madrid, they say, is the hottest place in 
summer and the coldest place in winter in all 
Spain. Its attractions are not photographic; a 
European capital, and almost all is said. The 
Prado Museo was the lodestone attracting us, 
time after time. The masters of Spain, as well 
as those of other countries, are here shown in a 
most wonderful collection. It is, in fact, a gal- 
lery of masterpieces. The Velasquez Room has at 
least six toa dozen artists constantly copying his 
realistic work. The paintings might have been 
made within the last few years, so fresh and full 
of life are they. Personally, Velasquez appeals 
to me more than any other painter. Rather few 
in number were his landscapes, but those were 
fine in composition, truthfully impressionistic. 
His * Villa dei Medici,” painted during a stay in 
Rome, would make a fine study for the camerist. 

Between the Prado and Spanish friends we 
neglected the camera, using our eyes instead of 
the lens, and devoted much time to sight-seeing 
and social observances. Photography was laid 
aside for a time, to be taken up again in Avila, 
the city of saints and stones. 

For good, old-fashioned, cold days, this stone- 
pile was at its best; sun, rain, snow were inter- 
mittent, and bodily discomfort made photography 
to a certain extent lose its charm. It was so 
dark and cold in the cathedral that haste spoiled 
what might have been something good ; as it 
was, the exposures were partly satisfying. A 
walk to the Dominican Monastery of Santo 
Tomas was marked by many attractive spots. 
Here lies all that is mortal of the Infante Juan, 
only son of Ferdinand and Isabella; also that 
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Prince of Inquisitors, Torquemada. Return- 
ing to Madrid to change trains for Toledo 
closed our experience with the railroad of 
the north, and also revealed a new character 
of country. 

Photographie supplies should be purchased 
at Barcelona, as there are no places to obtain 
them until one reaches Madrid. At Madrid a 
further stock should be taken, and, as Madrid 
is in close touch with Paris, where the Eastman 
Company has an agency, needs should be antici- 
pated, and arrangements made to have material 
sent to Madrid. It is best to have a camera 
which is commonly used, as supplies suitable for 
it are much more readily obtained. In the north 
of Spain, the foot-baths found in most hotels 
are very convenient for fixing films; and it 
might be a good plan to develop as you go along, 
not letting the rolls accumulate. My method 
was to number each film with ink as soon as dry, 
and memoranda were made against these num- 
bers. Do not be sparing with films, but, when 
you see a good thing, make several exposures. 
This will help you out in case of individual ac- 
cidents to the films. The usual price for a 
3, x 444 roll of 12 exposures is one Duro, 
about one dollar in our money. By taking a 
supply from America you can save money, and, 
if you have taken an over-supply, you will proba- 
bly find some one who is sadly in need of films, 
and will gladly relieve you of any surplus stock 
at current prices. 

We arrived in Toledo about midnight, and 
as soon as possible, after coffee and rolls, we hied 
ourselves to the Bridge of Alcantara. To get 
both towers in the same picture was a difficult 
task, and I had to be content to take one at a 
time. El Puente de San Martin was not so much 
to my liking as the Bridge of Alcantara. The 
river Tagus coils almost completely around the 
city, and I expected to make more exposures of 
the stream; but the deep gully was forbidding, 
and I found only in a few places spots of photo- 
graphic interest. Many fine studies of doors 
studded with hand-wrought iron nail-heads may 
be seen. No one should neglect to photograph 
the Cambron Gate ; a fine view of the Hospital 
de San Juan Bautista fills its archway Leaving 
Toledo, I felt that I had not done it justice — 
either in sight-seeing or in using the camera. 

Cordova appeared to us in the cool, early- 
morning mist. We experienced not a little diffi- 
culty in finding the Mosque, the interior of which 
is striking with its unusual color-effect of white 
and chocolate. The colors were rather dis- 
tasteful to me, and look better in a photograph 
than in reality. More Roman and Moorish re- 


mains were noticeable here than in any city we 
had previously visited. The long bridge over the 
Guadalquivir was not what I had hoped for. 
The reconstructionist had been here and spoiled 
the lines. Other places in Spain are also marred 
to the photographic eye by this despoiler of 
what has been. An odd sight was a stable, 
worth taking as a record. It was covered with 
the heads of boar and deer, the quarry of the 
noble hunter whose spoils they were. Once 
the camera felt no response. A hearse passed 
slowly ; a little baby lay surrounded by flowers ; 
no coftin noticeable ; and no covering except the 
simple little dress; looking up in the bright 
evening sunlight, as if only waiting some friendly 
call to come and play. In Cordova we struck 
the beaten trail of the American tourist ; the path 
well blazed by the postal-card, and the photo- 
graphic-supplies and souvenir-shops —_ All in all, 
Cordova furnished more material than at first 
appeared, particularly in some old gateways with 
courts beyond. 

Granada is the city, but Alhambra the place. 
Passing through the rather somber gate, I was 
ill-prepared to behold the dazzling and fairy- 
like interior of the Moorish palace. In addition 
to the entrance-fee, an extortion of fifty cen- 
timos is charged for the privilege to use a cam- 
era; and, as almost everyone entering has one, 
this shows good business ability on the part of 
the management. I believe there have been 
more snaps taken in the Court of the Lions 
than in any other place in Spain. Try as I 
might to get some view of the Lions that was 
not hackneyed, I found that in the cold print 
every one looked like a photographic postal-card, 
“In the Alhambra.” But there are so many 
little sunlight-effects through doorways, views 
through barred windows, along corridors and 
through columns, that a collection of prints 
from this old palace may be varied and orig- 
inal. The stucco work on the ceiling is easily 
photographed — camera on back, with one long 
look of the lens; the results interesting, but not 
varied. Outside of the Moorish palace, the 
massive towers, ruined battlements and gates 
are all acceptable, and furnish much choice 
in compositions of masonry. A few exposures 
in the Albaicin —the gipsy-quarters — just out of 
Granada, are worth while. I did not care for 
the gipsies themselves, but their cave-houses in 
the hillside, of whitewashed stones, were worth 
a few exposures. In La Cartuja, formerly a 
Carthusian monastery, but now a church, are 
some curious but not particularly meritorious 
paintings, scenes of the Carthusian martyrdom 
in England, in the time of Henry VIII. Priv- 
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ilege to photograph is readily accorded, but it is 
usually expected that a donation of dos pesetos 
be made to the sacristan ; however, it’s hardly 
worth the money, the corridors being too narrow 
to admit any exposure, except on the bias. Any 
quantity of films may be bought near the palace 
of the Alhambra, and there is a reliable shop, 
where developing and printing is quickly done. 

Expecting to stay in Ronda a couple of days, 
we spent the first one in sighting photographic 
possibilities ; however, when we found out about 
6 the next morning that it was necessary to 
take a train at 9 the same morning, the 
few remaining hours were given up entirely to 
the use of the camera. The Old Town is sepa- 
rated from the New Town by a gorge several 
hundred feet in depth; the top edges frosted by 
the irregular whitewashed houses. The differ- 
ent tones of white are striking, and here and 
there a tall cedar or yew-tree relieves the color- 
scheme. In one of these houses I imagine Mi- 
randa of the Baleony lived. Not only was my 
time too limited to do more effective work, but, 
in developing my Ronda films, I found that one 
half longitudinally was fully developed, the other 
half very thin. In passing a doorway I glanced 
in at a small pottery, the sun streaming in 
through another door on the stock of water- 
jugs. I at once became very friendly with the 
proprietor, and on my exposure on this film I 
had set some store, but it was among those which 
proved defective. 

It was during Holy Week, Semana Santa, 
that we came to Seville. The nights were 
more vivid than the days, the parades lasting 
till midnight. The crowds, the bustle, social in- 
tercourse and procrastination — all interfered 
with serious work with my No. 3, for Mafiana 
never came, nor did opportunities return. Much 
can be done around the cathedral, and the 
Giralda tower, after which the tower of Madison 


Square Garden, New York, is modeled. The 
medley of roofs seen from the Giralda is 
amazing. I expected to return and get them, 
but it was not to be. 

Some idea of the winding maze of streets may 
be had at this altitude, and I can vouch that 
they are crooked, for I walked around a com- 
plete circle to get to my starting-point, covering, 
maybe, two miles for naught. The oldest in- 
habitants carry maps; the guardia civil and 
everyone else is lacking in real knowledge as to 
location, but obligingly and willingly imparts in- 
formation which proves of little use. 

I took my camera to the bull-fight, Corrida 
de Toros. I sat on the shady side of the ring, 
some distance back from the arena, focusing at 
100 feet. Some interesting records were made, 
the distance from the scene of action being too 
great to enlarge successfully. However, I was 
satisfied to lose in this respect, for, even where 
we sat, we saw too much. Behind the railing 
we could hear the battering hoofs of the horses 
down in their last struggle, beating a death- 
tattoo on the boards. The odor of warm blood 
told us that another horse had served its pur- 
pose. It was only a fair bull-fight; the bulls 
were too tame; only twenty odd horses had 
been killed, or put out of their misery ; and this 
was not bloody enough to suit the press the 
next day. Pardon my length in dwelling on 
this, but it is typically Spanish, and an article 
on a Spanish subject would be lacking — an im- 
posture — if it did not bear the imprint of a 
Corrida de Toros. 

Seville was our last resting-place, as I cannot 
say that the last day and night spent in Cadiz 
were more than a bad dream, a series of misun- 
derstandings, searching for hotel-accommodations, 
a long line of tips, fees and expenses, contingent 
on our getting our many packages aboard ship 
and ourselves located in a stateroom. 
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The Albright Art Gallery Exhibition 


WALTER E. BERTLING 


N THURSDAY Nov. 3, 1910, the 
Albright Art Gallery at Buffalo opened 
its doors to the public and presented 

for inspection a most important exhibition of 
photographs. The authorities of this gallery 
wisely placed the arrangements in the hands 
of the Photo-Secession, under whose auspices 
the exhibition is held. The writer wishes to 
state that he uses the word “wisely” advi- 
sedly — for in spite of much controversy and 
criticism regarding the methods, politics and 
“sagacity”’ of the Photo-Secessionists it is an 
undeniable fact that they have “produced the 
goods” and have succeeded in attracting the 
strongest exemplars of the art of photography 
to their standard. It is not my wish to dwell 
upon the merits of the arguments either for or 
against the methods of the Secession; many 
harsh words have been spoken, many bitter 
things have been said ; but to the serious-minded 
individual who seeks basie knowledge, these 
things all seem beside the mark. If Mr. Alfred 
Stieglitz, who is the dominant factor of the 
Secession, can marshal forces to his aid who 
can produce the evidence that photography has 
come into its inheritance and is entitled to take 
its place among the fine arts, then, certainly, 
should Mr. Stieglitz be given credit for perform- 
ing a great work by all fair-minded persons. If 
he has labored for two-score years in the vine- 
yard of photography and has, at last, brought 
luscious fruit to bear, it appears that he is cer- 
tainly entitled to approve the methods and 
assistants necessary to carry on this great work. 

A very marked feature of this exhibition is 
the strong tendency toward individual expres- 
sion; the best way to illustrate this statement 
would be to suppose an interchange of two 
pictures to be made, taking any two pictures 
of the collection of any two contributors and 
substituting one for the other —the substitu- 
tion would at once be apparent. It lies within 
the province of any fairly good photegrapher to 
reproduce the style of another or at least to be 
influenced by close study of the works of an- 
other, but comparatively few ever acquire an 
easy grace of style that is unostentatious, natural, 
pure and convincing. Personality can be de- 
tected in the picture as easily as in the man, 
Counterfeits are sometimes attempted and often- 
times a style or a personality is imitated, but, 
sooner or later, the offender must come to grief, 


for virtue must be spontaneous and consistent 
to endure. 

One cannot but be convinced that one of the 
strongest efforts of those who control the destiny 
of this exhibition is directed to produce, to cul- 
tivate or develop individual expression as a 
necessary means to success. Our emotions are 
individual, so why not our pictorial records of 
these emotions / 

Mr. Stieglitz has been fortunate enough to 
attract the sympathies and collaboration of a 
powerful group of workers, and has arranged 
a grouping of evidence in the shape of a photo- 
graphic exhibition which by its very power fur- 
nishes a most palpable reason for its existence. 

It may happen that in the years to come other 
earnest workers will discover truths not dreamed 
of now; in the evolution of time it may also hap- 
pen that other environments, other factors will 
influence emotions to find different expression 
and radically upset present standards. It may 
also be that many independent, earnest workers 
exist to-day who, through lack of opportunity 
or bashfulness about appearing in public, never 
give to the world what it is willing to receive. 
These things may all be possible and the writer 
thinks that the Photo-Secession will concede it. 

A pioneer movement is as necessary in pho- 
tography as in any other science or art to en- 
courage development, and it seems the logical 
thing to do when culminative proof is submitted 
and an exhibition of photography is embraced 
and weleomed by such an authority as the 
Albright Art Gallery that we should at least 
nod approvingly and encourage it even if our 
personal interests may be diverse. 

Cornelia Bently Sage, the art-director of the 
Albright Art Gallery, has worked untiringly to 
make the exhibition a success; she has shown 
marked interest in promoting photography as 
a fine art and merits gratitude from the host 
of photographers who have striven so long to 
have the world recognize photography as a de- 
partment of the fine arts. 

In all, there are five hundred and eighty-four 
pictures hung. The American pictures, of 
course, predominate, a fact which is due to the 
peculiarities of our custom-house system which 
made it impracticable officially to open the in- 
vitation-section to foreign exhibitors. Some for- 
eigners, however, submitted prints on their per- 
sonal responsibility. 
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Possibly the greatest interest is centered in 
the works of Hugo Henneberg, Heinrich Kuehn 
and Hans Watzek. * Villa Falconieri,” a mul- 
tiple-gum print of considerable size, by Henne- 
berg, is a work remarkable for printing-depth, 
richness of tones and spacing. It is a picture 
which will attract the student again and again. 

“ Moonlight, Villa Frascati,” by Kuehn, is a 
masterpiece of photographic art. This picture 
is also one of the largest shown, and is a mul- 
tiple-gum print. It is a picture worth going 
many miles to view. 

Watzek’s “Sheep-Study,” rendered by the same 
process, will long be remembered for its sim- 
plicity and its straightforward appeal to those 
lovers of nature and the out-of-doors who have 
doubtless gazed upon some similar scene. 
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Theodore and Oscar Hofmeister, of Hamburg, 
Germany, have only one picture, a gum, the 
largest in the entire collection. This picture is 
entitled “The Solitary Horseman” and is a 
remarkable piece of pictorialism. The title is 
rather ridiculous, for the entire picture-space 
covers about five square feet and the figure of 
the “solitary horseman” two square inches. 
But —someone will say, “ what has the title to 
do with the picture?” Who knows ! 

Robert Demachy of Paris is another foreigner 
whose work demands more than passing notice. 
Most of this artist’s prints are rendered in the 
oil-process and show a skill of technique truly 
remarkable. His versatility is at once pro- 
nounced and striking: nothing seems too diffi- 
cult for him to attempt. 
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In the British Section we find a collection of 
forty prints, the work of the late D. O. Hill. 
These are all portraits and figure-studies made 
more than sixty years ago, and were produced 
by the early and tedious method of calotype- 
printing. It is doubtful whether any of these 
pictures have ever been surpassed, even at this 
time, for clever and characteristic treatment. 

J. Craig Annan, one of Scotland’s modern 
pictorial photographers, has a number of prints 
which impress the observer as productions of a 
refined, intellectual and serious mind. He also 
shows the forceful possibilities of a compara- 
tively small print. 

Frank H. Read, an English worker, has a 
number of fine prints, some suggesting Annan, 
and all poetic and restful. 

There are a great many other foreigners who 
are represented and who are deserving of special 
mention, but were the writer to attempt a com- 
plete review in detail it is feared this task would 
never be completed. 

The Americans, of course, are most strongly 
represented by members of the Photo-Secession, 
and to determine who is most noteworthy or 
deserving of first mention is quite impossible, so 
we will select a name at random — say, Steichen. 

Eduard J. Steichen is a master of portraiture ; 
he shows portraits of men who have attained 
greatness and prominence all over the civilized 
world. Mr. Steichen has succeeded in doing 
more than depicting these men in some charac- 
teristic pose or attitude, he has done the seem- 
ingly impossible thing of expressing their domi- 
nant forces and emphasizing in their expressions 
the peculiar character which has made these 
men famous. Some notable examples of this 
master’s art are the portraits of Rodin, Lenbach, 
Roosevelt, J. Pierpont Morgan and others. In 
direct contrast to Mr. Steichen’s portraiture is 
his ability to depict landscape effects. His versa- 
tility is at once shown in his * Road to the 
Valley, Moonrise, Lake George,” a sympathetic 
expression of exquisite solitude, a print which 
should live forever. 

Alfred Stieglitz is probably more widely 
known than any other living photographer 
to-day, and his work is characteristic of the 
man himself. He has striven for many years 
to develop a conception of individual and dis- 
tinet expression, to encourage the production of 
work which by the very nature of its treatment 
can be identified at a glance. He has exempli- 
fied all these things in his own work; one can 
<letermine a Stieglitz as positively as a Rem- 
brandt, a Corot or a Millet. Through many 
years his work has been consistent and pure ; it 


shows the efforts of the thoughtful, patient, 
hopeful mind, ever striving, ever dreaming of 
fuller realizations and better understandings. 
Much of his work is retrospective and shows a 
delightful development embracing the epoch of 
his experience as a photographer. 

His * Winter, Fifth Avenue,” is a carbon 
print made some eighteen years ago, and it 
would be a difficult thing to find any picture 
which so faithfully illustrates and carries with 
it the atmosphere of a midwinter snow-storm in 
a city street. ‘The Net-Mender” is another 
print which is also well known and still holds 
attention. None of his pictures impresses one 
as bold attempts to attract attention, but rather 
seems imbued with that restful, reserved quality 
which causes one to seek them out to get better 
acquainted. 

Alvin Langdon Coburn has a number of 
subjects, all showing vigorous treatment. His 
* Notre Dame” is a particularly fine piece of 
work and impresses one with the artist’s fine 
sense of the decorative. ‘“ Wier’s Close, Edin- 
burgh” is another example of successful and 
masterful handling, although quite different in 
subject and technique. 

Frank Eugene shows twenty-seven prints, all 
interesting and highly artistic, but hardly strong 
and distinct when compared to the work of other 
artists mentioned. Closer study, however, may 
develop a more intricate appreciation, particu- 
larly if one is in sympathy with the method he 
employs of etching on the negative. 

Gertrude Kaesebier has a fine conception of 
portrait, figure-study and genre-work and no 
doubt excels in this particular branch. “ Blessed 
Art Thou” and * The Picture-Book” are both 
remarkable for composition and decorative treat- 
ment. The yellow tint covering many of her 
pictures and extending to an imaginary line be- 
yond the actual confines of the picture-plane 
does not add to the effect ; the tint is slightly raw 
and perhaps could be greatly improved upon, if 
not entirely eliminated. 

No one who views the work of Annie W. 
Brigman can help but be impressed with her sense 
of the poetic. Nature seems to reveal to her the 
mythological, the spiritual; she sees with the 
eyes of one whose imagination is inspired. All 
of her pictures are forceful, strong in purpose 
and full of meaning. 

Her * Finis” is a masterpiece of construc- 
tion. One can feel the very struggle against 
the ultimate, the figure in the picture, the dead 
roots of the tree —all show a melancholy, hope- 
less resistance against the inevitable. 

George H. Seeley’s collection of prints is 
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certainly distinct in character, if nothing else. 
These pictures are mostly a collection of figure- 
studies arranged with a view to decorative effect, 
but in general the effect attempted is so ob- 
seure that one’s imagination is sorely taxed. 
Mr. Seeley may possess great latent possibilities 
and may be conscientiously and consistently work- 
ing to express a certain ideal, but it is feared he 
has not definitely expressed himself yet. In this 
collection, ** The Tribute ” suggests a clever and 
well-balanced arrangement of spots, but is sur- 
prisingly weak in purpose. 

Most of us are familiar with the work of 
Clarence H. White and the study he has made 
to render the effect of sunlight. His exhibition 
is extremely interesting, quaint and modest; in 
fact, an unpretentious appeal to one’s sympathy 
and consideration. His 464-A (omitted in the 
catalog), delicate and refined in treatment, is one 
of the finest pieces of decorative photography 
in the entire collection. In contrast to this, 
“The Cave” is a powerful, somber subject 
which awes the observer to the utmost and im- 
presses him with the wide range of subjects 
Mr. White attempts. 

In the open section we find a number of 
American photographers represented, among 
whom are many not generally known. 

The work shown in this section is in many 
instances good and clever in character but not 
of a type to compare with the work elsewhere 
exhibited. Of course there are some notable 
exceptions, and many of these contributors de- 
serve especial mention. 

The * Mother and Child” study by Laura 
Armer is a poetic, dreamy, simple treatment of a 
subject which has probably received more abuse 
than any other subject ever attempted. Great 
credit is due to the author of this picture for 
the heroic and successful attempt to reclaim the 
perverted sentiment of this subject and restore 
it in all its simplicity and sweetness. 

Of Pierre Dubreuil, of Paris, there are six 
prints showing the marked influence of far 
greater workers than himself. It is apparent that 
he has very little original conception and nearly 
everything he shows is reminiscent, though in a 
vastly inferior sense. This worker does not seem 
to uphold the traditions of the Photo-Secession. 

W. B. Post, of Fryeburg, Maine, has three 
charming winter-scenes, all full of light and 
sunshine. 

Karl F. Strauss, of New York, is a very 
promising worker and no doubt will show 
marked development if he continues with pho- 
tography. 

Wm. J. Mullins, of Franklin, Pa., offers a 


collection of prints, extremely small in size, but 
nevertheless good and interesting. 

Augustus Thibaudeau, of Niagara Falls, who 
recently won highest honors at Budapest, shows 
several portraits which indicate that he has made 
a close and careful study of his subjects, con- 
trolling his lighting and emphasizing his shad- 
ows so as to express effects best suited to his 
conception of portraiture. 

Paul B. Haviland’s * Portrait-Profile ” sug- 
gests a Seeley, but is firmer in purpose and 
less obscure in execution and indicates what 
Seeley lacks in some of his attempts. 

There are in all twenty-eight contributors to 
the open section but space forbids me to review 
them individually. 

Taking the exhibition as a whole, it is a re- 
markable success, and everyone who can should 
visit the Albright Gallery. 

The writer is not in a position to state how 
this exhibition compares with some of the nota- 
ble foreign exhibitions held this year, whether 
it ranks higher in importance or merit. Larger 
exhibitions have been held, it is true, but it would 
be difficult to imagine one more interesting. 

[The absence of illustrations to accompany 
Mr. Bertling’s article is explained by the fact 
that, although permission was readily granted to 
copy for reproduction prints in this exhibition, 
the thing was not feasible because all the pic- 
tures were glazed. 

Furthermore, Mr. Stieglitz very generously 
offered Puoro-Era the rare privilege to use 
some fifteen prints of representative Photo- 
Secession work in connection with this article. 
Unfortunately these prints were not duplicates 
of any from the Albright Gallery exhibition, 
and for that reason the offer was not accepted. 
It was not made clear what benefit could be de- 
rived from pictures which had no connection 
with the Buffalo display. Besides, PHoro-Era 
is not eager to publish prints of “old war- 
horses,” even though they possess historic value, 
except to illustrate a special article. 

Since the receipt of Mr. Bertling’s review, we 
learn that with the aid of Mr. Stieglitz’s re- 
markable collection of prints, which was freely 
drawn on, the exhibition adequately summed up 
“the development and progress of photography 
as a means of pictorial expression.” The open 
section, however, can hardly be said to have 
succeeded in giving “all American photo- 
graphers an opportunity of being (sic) repre- 
sented.” We note with regret the absence of 
such names as Brookins, Chislett, Elmberger, 
Fleischer, Garo, Goldensky, Kunz, Porterfield 
and many others. — Editor. ] 
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Speed-Photography in Winter 


Cc. H. CLAUDY 


OO many cameras collect dust upon 
high shelves while Boreas howls and 
snow fills the air. Winter-photography 

hath joys for him who isn’t afraid that his nose 
will get red or his ears a-tingle, and these are no 
less for the speed-worker, the focal-plane man, or 
him who peers down the hood of a mirror-camera 
than for the hand- or stand-camerist. Nay, to 
him who uses the hand-camera, rather than that 
perched upon three legs, winter offers special 
inducements ; three legs are unstable enough in 
quiet air and hard enough for fingers when they 
are warm. Much wind and nipping cold make 
of the tripod a three-legged devil with an ingen- 
ious assortment of tortures for over-tried patience. 

Winter-photography, too, makes special ap- 
peal to the owner of a focal-plane shutter, be- 
cause the light in winter is all too poor in quality, 
too short in duration, too little in quantity for 
slow lenses and not particularly efficient for 
between-lens shutters. Many an artist with the 
camera has given up his winter-pictures solely 
because he was afflicted with an attack of the 
“soot and whitewash” disease; because he 
couldn’t get time enough on his plates without 
getting movement, or, stopping movement, could 
not get shadow-detail, and produced results so 
hard, so contrasty and so cameo-cut as to offend 
mortally his sense of both the beautiful and the 
natural. 

Speed-photography, as the present scribe has 
preached before, does not mean merely the 
making of pictures of objects moving at high 
speed, nor yet the employment of shutter-speeds 
of high intensity. Agreed, that speed-photo- 
graphy is usually so understood, but not that it 
is thus correctly defined. Speed-photography 
should be made to include any use of a focal- 
plane shutter and a fast lens, even if it be 
directed to a quiet landscape, since the same 
principles apply in the proper use of these two 
tools, whether they be directed at a horse-race or 
a sunset, a railway-train or an outdoor-portrait, 
a high-jump or a quiet landscape. Thus, speed- 
photography will here be considered as the use 
of the focal-plane and the fast lens, and with 
special reference to winter-conditions. 

What these conditions are, needs little rehears- 
ing. In winter the sunlight comes to earth in 
these latitudes at a great angle, and, by the 
power of refraction which the air possesses, it is 
largely robbed of those rays which most potently 


affect sensitive material. In winter the hours 
of sunlight are fewer than in summer ; the photo- 
graphic day is shorter. In winter, outdoors — 
at least in the country — contrasts are either 
much less than in summer, when bare, leafless 
trees, brown earth, dead leaves and drab colors, 
everywhere, merge in a monotone as beautiful 
to the eye as it is trying to the camera; or, when 
snow is on the ground, they are much greater 
than in summer, these drab monotones forming 
a neutral background to the glittering white 
snow, which, particularly in sunlight, plays the 
part of an imp with exposures. Halation, con- 
trast, lack of delicate detail (which is what 
makes snow beautiful) — all follow in the train 
of him who attempts snow-work without proper 
understanding, so that the winter-worker is 
between the Scylla of monotone and flatness 
and the Charybdis of violent tonal scale. He 
also spills his photographic boat upon the rocks 
of little light, short exposure, motion, wind, inert 
skies and glare, so that to conquer winter suc- 
cessfully with the camera and produce really 
good photographic results is, generally speaking, 
harder than summer-work and, therefore, more 
creditable. 

One of the first, greatest and least forgivable 
mistakes made by the man who goes a-picturing 
with the ground white with snow and the sun- 
light shining down at midday, is under-exposure. 
He has been taught, all his life, that there is 
nothing whiter than snow. He knows that any- 
thing white reflects sunlight. He figures then, 
“If I gave one-fiftieth of a second exposure 
to this scene without snow, I must give at least 
half as much with the snow, since it reflects so 
much more light.” 

Fatal error. It is perfectly true that snow 
reflects twice, thrice, any number of times as 
much light as the bare ground. But snow 
is as full of detail as a pease-pod is of peas, 
and the detail, the delicate shadows, the little 
blue places where a foot-print marks the surface, 
the utter tonal difference between a snow-bank 
catching sunlight and the same bank under the 
shadow of a tree — this detail is what makes the 
snow beautiful. A sheet of white paper is not 
beautiful — at least as a picture. Nor, if you 
set a house and lot upon its upper half and called 
it * snow-landscape ” would it appeal as either 
beautiful or truthful. Yet the small exposure 
will do just that to any snow-covered landscape — 
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render the sunlit snow as white paper and the 
shadows as Stygian-black streaks; and winter, 
drab and pale, even with her diamonds on, is 
not like that. 

The argument should be rather: “ The small 
tonal-scale, the monotone of the landscape, was 
rendered properly with that exposure of one- 
fiftieth of asecond. It is true I now have much 
more light reflected, but I have also much greater 
contrasts, and a steeper scale. I don’t want the 
contrast so great that the details in the high- 
lights disappear, nor the shadow-details become 
merged in black. To cut down excessive con- 
trast, one exposes fully and develops gently. 
I will, therefore, give the same, or even more, 
exposure to my sunlit snow-scene as I gave the 
same landscape without the snow.” 

Now, no man can sit at a desk and tell an- 
other man how much exposure to give a scene 
he hasn’t seen himself. The present scribe dis- 
claims any intent to formulate a rule that 
snow-scenes always need as much or more ex- 
posure than the same scenes without the snow. 
Different skies, different lights, different times 
of day, different colors in the landscape may all 
affect the result. But he does say, roundly and 
without fear of contradiction, that for the aver- 
age snow-scene, the average photograph is better 
if the exposure is not lessened, but is rather in- 
creased over what would be given the same 
scene without the snow. 

And what has all this to de with the focal- 
plane, the fast lens — with speed-work? Gently, 
for a minute. It is necessary to understand 
premises before following out conclusions. 

Winter is, in one’s mind, cold, dead, inert. 
So pictured, it becomes, sometimes, rather drear 
_and uncomfortable. There is too much of death 
and sadness in winter-pictures as it is. Who 
would differentiate his work from this attitude 
must have joy, action, human interest, emotion — 
something that speaks of life and living in his 
pictures. And here, more than anywhere else, 
do the foeal-plane, the fast lens and the trying 
conditions of winter come together. To get the 
full exposure that winter’s contrasts demand 
and, at the same time, to stop motion, or, in 
lights of the late afternoon, permit the hand- 
camera exposure, there are no tools which will 
take the place of the speedy glass and the focal- 
plane shutter. 

Coasting, skating, skiing, curling, snow-balling, 
tobogganing, or even simple walking, running, 
gunning, fishing through the ice, or any winter- 
sport which means action, make splendid sub- 
jects for the photographer. Speed-work in 
summer demands, first, a consideration of the 


speed of movement, and a shutter-setting which 
will care for it, since we can, for some reason, 
possibly that of education, stand contrast in a 
summer-scene, if only the motion be stopped. 
But to take a winter speed-picture with the same 
idea only — that of stopping motion — is to pro- 
duce results so hard and contrasty as completely 
to overlay the beauty of an action-pose with a 
photographic lie of contrast which offends both 
sense of order and sense of beauty. 

So that the first requisite in a winter speed- 
picture — meaning here, for lack of a better 
term, one including action or motion — must be 
correct exposure. Having determined correct 
exposure, it remains to figure how motion can 
be stopped with that exposure. The photogra- 
phe has four methods at his command. First, 
large diaphragms, which mean fast lenses. 
Second, short-focus lenses, which will stop mo- 
tion with a given shutter-speed, because of slow 
speed of the small image across the plate, where 
a longer-focus lens worked at the same speed of 
the shutter would fail, because of the larger 
image and its great speed across the plate. 
Third, getting far enough away from the object 
to reduce its speed across the plate to the capac- 
ity of the exposure. Fourth, taking motion 
only in the line of its movement, or near it. 

Thus, a skater doing a figure eight may be 
made close-to and still have plenty of exposure 
if the picture is made of his face or of his back ; 
whereas, if taken from one side, the ample ex- 
posure — snapshot though it may be — required 
to get detail and cut down the glare-ice con- 
trast, will not suffice to stop the moving body, 
or the swinging arm. Or, a short-focus lens 
can be employed and an enlargement made 
subsequently, or one can get some distance off 
with a longer-focus lens and thus reduce the size 
of the image and, consequently, its rapidity of 
movement. 

But there are times when movement should 
not be stopped completely. The breaking wave 
which is allowed to crest and foam a bit in the 
photograph, making a slight blur of flying spray, 
is much more clear in its enunciation of “ movy- 
ing power” than that in which each drop of 
water is caught and held rigid, with no sign or 
symptom of motion save its twixt-heaven-and- 
earth position. The mile-a-minute automobile 
says “speed” much more loudly if the wheels 
be a bit elliptical in shape and a little blur at the 
tops show motion. So, a sled, coasting merrily 
down hill, filled with boys and girls and fun, 
looks more true to the life which made the im- 
age if the clouds of snow are hazed a little, if 
some slight, very slight, blur, rather than the 
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engraving-sharpness of a complete stilling of 
the motion, shows that here was swift movement 
and joy of life. 

Just what shutter-speeds to employ to get 
this slight, very slight, movement in the picture, 
just what diaphragm to use to get the correct 
exposure with this shutter-speed, just what dis- 
tance to be away from the point pictured to 
make the other factors work in harmony — 
these are things worth study, nay, needing 
study to accomplish. Because of its great 
‘range of speeds, from a tenth, perhaps, to a 
thousandth of a second, there is no shutter like 
a focal-plane for this work. One shutter, which 
the writer possesses, works anywhere from a 
fifth to a thousandth of a second, with a total of 
twenty-five different shutter-speeds. It would 
be a captious critic of shutters, indeed, who 
would ask more variations of his tools. 

The development of snow, ice, bare-tree or 
other winter-scenes, is not (many to the con- 
trary notwithstanding) a special art. Person- 
ally, the writer prefers a tank to all other 
methods ; but, whatever manner of development 
be employed, the main thing to remember is the 
need of softness, gentleness, in development. 
Snapshots tend to contrast ; winter-snaps, par- 
ticularly so. Be your exposure-calculations 
never so accurate, if error is made, it is more 
than likely to be on the side of under-exposure. 
And, by the same token which requires here a 
gentle development, a purposeful full-exposure— 


to cut down contrast —needs the same sort 
of development to complete it in perfection. 
Hence, a dilute developer, carefully handled, is 
what is wanted for winter-work. 

It should need no telling that browns, reds, 
greens (except for “ moonlight ”-effects) are not 
suitable for winter-scenes. One sees brown, 
green, and (perhaps) red landscapes. One never 
saw brown, red, or green snow! Don’t outrage 
the proprieties with an attempt to lend artificial 

rarmth to a cold scene by misprinting a snow- 
picture in color ; let the black and white suffice 
and, the colder the tone, the truer to feeling will 
the result be. 

Lastly, if the ministerial closing can be per- 
mitted to this article, which is intended for any- 
thing but a sermon, don’t forget the ray-screen 
on bright days, with clouds and broken snow, 
nor attempt to use it late in the afternoon when 
the sun is yellowing the western sky. All too 
often the light is yellow by nature: to make it 
more so with the screen is foolish. But when it 
is too blue, and the snow simply won’t produce 
its detail, then will a light-colored screen often 
be worth its weight in gold. Its proper use — 
like the correct judgment and adjustment of 
distance, speed, diaphragm and motion —is an 
integral part of winter-work, particularly winter 
speed-work, and he who thinks to conquer any 
or all of this without effort, or judges the effort 
not worth the price, makes an error losing him 
glittering and natural gem-studded opportunity! 
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Rescuing an Airship in Mid-Ocean 


CHARLES H. HUESGEN 


berth aboard the steamer * Trent,” owing 

to an over-strenuous vacation while in Ber- 
muda, that I heard a sailor (who was cleaning 
the passage-way leading to my stateroom) say, 
“There is something wrong out on the ocean. 
It looks as if there is a balloon or a dirigible air- 
ship on fire.” This conversation took place 
about 5 o’clock in the morning. Having had in 
mind for some time the project of Mr. Walter 
Wellman to attempt to cross the Atlantic Ocean, 
the thought immediately came to me that it 
must be the * America.” I at once climbed 
down from the upper berth and went to the 
porthole, and I saw on the horizon what ap- 
peared to be a flame similar to that of a toy 
balloon some distance in the air on Independence 
Day. I then hurriedly dressed, went to the 
upper deck, and there awaited the results of what 
proved to be a most fascinating and thrilling ex- 
perience. 

The flame, I afterward ascertained, was a 
signal from a small pocket electric lamp used by 
Wellman’s wireless operator in attempting to 
attract the attention of the man on watch aboard 
the “ Trent.” The message signaled from the 
America” to the Trent” was informing them 
that the balloon had a wireless instrument. How- 
ever, this signal could not be understood at first, 
as it was in the American code, and as the 
steamship “ Trent” sails under the English flag, 
it was necessary to use the International code, 
which was immediately recognized by the offi- 
cers of our boat. After this, the wireless opera- 
tor on board the “ Trent” was awakened, and he 
started to use his instruments to connect with 
the balloon. This attempt was successful, and 
in a very short while there were messages being 
sent back and forth, giving and taking orders as 
to what should best be done. 

It required three hours from the first sighting 
of the airship, which was about 5 a.m., until we 
finally took aboard the crew at 8 o'clock. 

Picture No. 1 shows the balloon as we were 
getting close to her, with the bow of the “ Trent ” 
as foreground. 

Picture No. 2 is a much closer view from the 
same standpoint. This is a most interesting 
photograph, as its clearness would seem to indi- 
cate that the airship was posing to have its pho- 
tograph taken. This is an indication of the 
advisability of having an anastigmat lens in con- 
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junction with your camera. The exposure was 
taken at 14,9 second, focus set at 100 feet. The 
balloon and the “Trent” were going at full 
speed, both in the same direction, and this was 
the only chance I had for a good picture. 

Picture No. 3 shows the airship “ America 
immediately over the bow of our boat at the 
most thrilling moment of the rescue. As the 
picture indicates, the bow of the “ Trent” is im- 
mediately under the airship. It was only by 
the providence of God that a gust of wind came 
along and carried the balloon farther out to sea. 
If it had not been for this, there would have 
been no power of any kind which could have 
prevented our steamer from cutting the balloon 
in half, and no one can tell what the damage 
might have been, owing to the gas and the tre- 
mendous amount of gasoline carried by the air- 
ship, and the heat and sparks coming forth in 
volumes at all times from the steamer’s funnel. 
This exposure was taken at 145 second with the 
lens at F/6.8. This picture was snapped with- 
out much thought of results, as I immediately 
ran astern, fearing that something would happen 
to bring disaster to our ship, with her com- 
plement of three hundred and fifty. 

Picture No. 4 shows the lifeboat when it had 
been cut away from the airship and just before 
the crew were taken aboard the “ Trent.” The 
exposure of this picture was 44; second, with the 
lens at F/6.8, pointing the camera down over 
the side of the steamer. The excitement of res- 
cuing the lifeboat was an experience that one 
seldom sees, as it was necessary to make three 
attempts to get this small boat. 

The camera I used in taking these pictures 
was the 5A Folding Pocket Kodak fitted with a 
Steinheil Orthostigmat lens, speed F/6.8, focus 
64% inches, and a Compound shutter, working 
from one second to 4499 second. The film used 
was the Eastman regular N.C. The weather- 
conditions were very poor, as there was a heavily 
overcast sky. Results as good as these show 
the value of a fast anastigmat lens for emergency 
work. 

In conclusion I can only say that one should 
never go on any trip without sufficient films or 
plates for an emergency. It was necessary for 
me to borrow a roll of six-exposure film from 
one of the passengers in order to get these pic- 
tures, a confession I regret to make, especially 
as it comes from one in the kodak business. 
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EDITORIAL 


Abuse of the Optical Lantern 


MONG the numerous sources of instruction 
and entertainment none surpasses the 
illustrated lecture. It is at once effective and 
pleasing, and conveys a more vivid, correct and 
enduring impression of the object or scene, as 
produced by the stereopticon, than any verbal 
description possibly can. It is all the more 
regrettable, therefore, that the lecturer, who 
avails himself of the invaluable aid afforded by 
the optical lantern, should tolerate on the part 
of his technical assistant certain acts of careless- 
ness which not only weaken the effectiveness 
and dignity of the discourse, but are a source of 
positive annoyance to the audience. Perhaps it 
were better to put the responsibility of the 
shortcomings, about to be mentioned, upon the 
operator of the stereopticon, for he is generally 
a person of considerable intelligence, and must 
realize that the indifferent serving of the appa- 
ratus imperils the success of the entertainment. 
An expert and conscientious operator, pro- 
vided with an efficient stereopticon, adequate 
light-supply, excellent diapositives (lantern- 
slides) and a suitable screen, can be trusted to 
give a good account of himself, but should not 
be blamed for unavoidable accidents. A lantern- 
slide shown for an undue length of time is very 
likely to crack, and the proof of the mishap be 
visible on the screen; or the source of light 
may be suddenly interrupted and cause tempo- 
rary embarrassment. It is not too much to 
expect that the stereopticon-views be carefully 
focused ; yet it is not unusual for operators to 
produce blurred pictures throughout the entire 
lecture, and this fault is often ascribed to the 
maker of the slide or of the original. Indis- 
tinct projections are sometimes due to the com- 
mon practice of focusing the initial picture and 
not the rest. If the slides are of uniform thick- 
ness, this plan will work satisfactorily, otherwise 
not. In focusing his sereen-picture the skilled 
operator will move the objective in one direction 
only, either forward or backward, until the 
right degree of clearness has been reached, and 
then stop. 

At informal gatherings of camera-clubs and 
scientific societies, some well-meaning but in- 
capable person attempts to operate the optical 
lantern and, as a consequence, most distressing 
incidents occur. For instance, an old-fashioned 


slide-carrier is used, and into this each slide is 
pushed, the entire operation being visible on the 
screen, as is also the same clumsy method of 
displacing each slide by its successor. In these 
circumstances, of course, there can be no such 
thing as illusion. When a slide is too big, it 
will stop in its passage, leaving a section of the 
screen uncovered. Then the hapless diapositive 
is pushed and pulled, while the stereopticon 
wobbles painfully. At last the slide yields to 
the frantic efforts of the operator and is either 
forced into place or is quickly removed. Dur- 
ing the course of the struggle the forms of 
gigantic digits may be seen on the canvas, and 
the slide is covered with finger-marks, which 
obviously do not improve its appearance. The 
audience might be spared the exhibition of these 
bungling performances if the operator would 
only cap the objective; but this simple expe- 
dient probably does not occur to him. Some- 
times, when arc-light is used, the carbons are 
not placed at the right distance from the con- 
densor, and then the screen is not evenly 
illuminated ; or, the apparatus is so constructed 
as not completely to conceal the source of light 
within. The beams of light which thus dart 
out have not a very soothing effect on the 
spectators who sit behind the instrument and, 
moreover, prevent them from enjoying the 
screen-pictures. 

These are a few deficiencies in lantern-projec- 
tion which it is possible to avoid. Their effect 
on an audience is distressing to a degree of 
which the operator can form no conception. 
Lecturers, or their managers, should see to it 
that the projection-apparatus is of the best and 
most approved type. It should readily accom- 
modate lantern-slides in their several sizes and 
varying degrees of thickness. Last but not 
least, the stereopticon should be served by a 
thoroughly efficient and trustworthy technician. 


Photography of Wild Animals 

Fcc risking adverse criticism, we 

are bold to confess that we have not been 
favorably impressed with the hunting-photo- 
graphs which accompany serial narratives in 
several popular monthlies. From the high 
reputation of the experts engaged in these 
photographic enterprises, the elaborate apparatus 
and the extensive preparations, we were led to 
expect wonderful pictorial results. But most of 
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the photographs, so far published, are blurred, 
out of focus, and in other ways quite disappoint- 
ing. Equipments, as well as material and acces- 
sories necessary for the success of the under- 
taking, had to be sent to South African ports, 
whence they were transported by troops of 
natives through jungle and desert; careful and 
ingenious plans were made to capture, photo- 
graphically, the wild beasts; human life was 
often in jeopardy, and, after all, the achievements 
cannot be regarded as creditable to expert 
photographie skill. It cannot be denied that 
the difficulties which must have attended most 
of these preparations were not favorable to 
artistic or technical success; yet very excellent 
photographs have been made in other parts of the 
world, and also under extremely trying and often 
discouraging conditions. 


A Dangerous Expedient 
HE practitioner who is observant and pro- 
gressive deserves to be commended. It 
is much better to advance than to stand still, 
even at the risk of making mistakes. If the 
worker be barren of ideas, he may be pardoned 
for imitating the achievements of others; for in 
so doing he comes in contact with new forces, 
and newly-awakened energies may develop fresh 
thoughts and possibilities. At the same time 
he should proceed with caution, trying to select 
only that which is wholesome and plausible. 

Much has been said about the principle of 
composition according to which objects that 
threaten the integrity of the main idea are sub- 
ordinated or even obliterated. Pictures which 
illustrate this principle — so important to a suc- 
cessful portrait — have been examined eagerly by 
ambitious students and at once imitated. The 
object was to concentrate the light upon the face 
of the model, by whatever means, and often 
with an utter disregard for truth and harmony. 
What, if intelligently applied, might have proved 
a positive improvement in monotonous portrai- 
ture, has developed into a meaningless fad, and 
called forth well-merited censure and ridicule. 
What is more to be regretted is that such an 
incongruity in advanced protraiture should be 
regarded by certain of our cotemporaries as a 
worthy performance, comparable to the creations 
of great masters — Rembrandt, in particular. 

What a libel on the name of that great artist ! 
The method generally adopted to transform 
the straight, evenly-illuminated result into an 
artificial, unnatural and totally inconsistent por- 
trayal, is to expose the untoned print to the sun — 
carefully guarding the face and, presto, a Rem- 
brandt, forsooth! Experienced portraitists bring 


about a similar result by placing a translucent or 
an opaque screen between the source of light and 
the parts of the figure to be darkened. There is 
no objection to this method provided it is not car- 
ried to the point of absurdity. It is obvious that, 
in the case of an open-air portrait, the light is be- 
yond the control of the photographer, unless he 
wishes to produce an effect wholly contrary to 
nature by obstructing the light. Yet we have seen 
portraits taken out of doors in which all but the 
face was darkened by artificial means, and the 
modus operandi was plainly evident. Other ex- 
amples of concentrated lighting showed the sitter 
garbed in a light summer-suit, the color-value of 
which, through the darkening process, had been 
changed to a very low key, while the ungloved 
hands had assumed a dusky hue. How the 
sitter regarded this perversion of the truth, it 
would be interesting to know. Perhaps he was 
told that it was high art. 

Now, the photographer who is eager to apply 
the Rembrandt style of lighting to his work, 
must remember that Rembrandt did not paint 
his portraits under the conditions which prevail: 
in a regular photographer’s studio with its over- 
head and side light. Many practitioners realize 
this, and certain effects in home-portraiture — 
now engaging the attention of prominent mem- 
bers of the craft—suggest the great Dutch- 
man’s individuality of chiaroscuro. Indeed, it 
is possible to produce a true Rembrandt effect 
(the master did not.confine himself to one par- 
ticular method of lighting his subject) even 
under the conventional photographer’s skylight. 

The student-photographer who has not been 
fortunate enough to contemplate a representative 
work by Rembrandt, should procure some faith- 
ful reproductions in color or monochrome of 
well-preserved single portraits, by the master, 
with all their original breadth of chiaroscuro. 
These should include such well-known master- 
pieces—unspoiled by restoration — as * Saskia,” 
Dresden; “Jean Sobieski,” St. Petersburg ; 
“ Elisabeth Bas,” and “Jan Six,’? Amsterdam ; 
“ Jewish Merchant,” London; “ Self-Portrait,” 
Vienna, and “ Self-Portrait,” Paris. 

Instead of concentrating the light upon the 
face of his subject, and painting the rest of the 
figure as an impenetrable black mass — as many 
persons ignorantly suppose he did —the master 
has illuminated the entire figure, recognizing the 
value of accessories in their proper relation to 
the ensemble. At the same time the practitioner 
who has a thorough and practical understanding 
of art-principles will appreciate the difference 
between the art of painting and, if you will, the 
art of photography. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, although advanced camerists 
are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. The aim of the association is to assist 
photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by 
personal correspondence. Membership is free and may be obtained by sending name and address to 
PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. Send a stamp for complete prospectus. 


Modifying Bromide Enlargements 


THE bromide enlargement in the hands of a skilful 
operator is capable of many modifications. Having be- 
come an expert in the making of the simple enlarge- 
ments, one may proceed to the more difficult and more 
interesting task of making special kinds of prints. 

Suppose one has a sharp negative and desires to make 
from it a print with softened outlines. Focus sharply, 
insert a small stop — F/16 — then, while the printing is 
going on, rack the lens gently to and fro just a trifle. 
This diffuses the image without blurring it and one can 
distinguish by the projection of it on the paper just how 
much the lens should be moved. Stopping down the 
lens gives sharpness to the edge of the plate, whereas if 
one simply softens the focus and makes the exposure, 
the result with most plates is a blurred picture. 

If one has a negative with harsh highlights and deep 
shadows he may by controlling the light, concentrating 
or subduing it, obtain a print with fine gradations of 
lights and shadows. In making a picture from such a 
negative one should first expose a trial strip to judge 
how long it takes to print the highlights in order to obtain 
detail. Having found the correct time, take a card and 
cut an opening in it to correspond with the highlights. 
During the exposure hold this between the camera and 
the bromide paper, keeping the card nearer the lens 
than the paper so as to secure a proper diffusion of 
light. Move the card to and fro during the exposure 
so as to avoid printing a line on the print. When the 
highlights have received the proper time of exposure, 
take away the card and print until the shadows are just 
deep enough. This method is particularly good for 
portrait-work where there are strong highlights on the 
face and deep shadows in the draperies. 

Very beautiful prints may be made by printing 
through a screen of bolting-cloth or of translucent 
chiffon. The material is stretched tightly on a frame 
and held in place by tacks. Care must be taken that 
the threads in the bolting-cloth are kept straight, for if 
they are pulled askew they will produce rather curious 
effects. The screen is held about an inch from the 
paper. If it is held in contact with the paper, one gets 
the effect of canvas. There are several varieties of 
bolting-cloth, the fine-meshed being preferable for 
prints made on smooth paper, whereas the coarse- 
meshed gives most artistic results with very heavy 
rough paper. 

One of the bromide papers which is made particularly 
for artistic prints is the Royal. It is coated on cream- 
colored paper and comes in smooth and rough surfaces 
and in medium and heavy weight. When toned to sepia 
the prints are most artistic, the cream tone of the paper 
seeming particularly fitted for the warm browns of the 
sepia. For exhibition-prints and for very artistic pic- 


tures one cannot choose amiss when he selects the Royal 
bromide for his pictures. It makes a very rich-looking 
print when toned, and now that platinum has taken a 
sudden rise in price it is a good substitute for this 
more expensive paper. 

If one desires to vignette an enlargement the method 
is very simple. Cut from a large piece of pasteboard an 
opening to correspond with the part to be printed. 
Stop down the lens to F/16, and while the image is 
being exposed hold the pasteboard in front of the lens 
and keep it moving back and forth during the expo- 
sure. The reason for making a longer exposure is that 
the edges of the print may be softened. 

Though double printing is rather difficult, yet with a 
landscape negative with a blank sky one may print in 
clouds if one is willing to take a little trouble. First 
one must have a mask to cover the part representing the 
landscape. Place the negative in the frame bottom- 
side-up so that the image is right-side-up when thrown 
on the screen. Cover the white paper on the bottom of 
the box or on the screen proper (whichever is used) with 
a sheet of yellow postoffice paper, and with a sharp 
pencil draw on it the outline of the landscape as shown 
on the paper. Cut this out carefully and fit it over 
the sheet of bromide paper where the outline is de- 
picted, this placing having been determined by register- 
ing. Put the cloud-negative into the frame and print 
the clouds very lightly. Cover the lens, remove the 
cloud-negative and insert the landscape-negative, re- 
move the mask and print the proper length of time for 
the foreground, as determined by a test-strip. The sky 
in the landscape, being dense, shields the clouds which 
are already printed into the picture, and when the print 
is developed one will have in the sky soft clouds which 
will add much to the composition of the picture. 

If an enlargement shows patches which are not sharp 
while the rest of the picture is in good focus it shows 
that the paper did not lie flat on the support. If the 
print shows uneven markings it is doubtless due to the 
fact that the developer did not flow evenly over the sur- 
face of the paper. When making very large sizes, it is 
a good plan to immerse the print in clear water before 
putting it into the developer. If blisters occur they are 
usually due to the temperature of the developer’s being 
too great. Sixty-five degrees is as warm as ought to be 
used, nor should the temperature sink below this point, 
or cold, mealy-looking prints will be the result. Prick 
the blisters as soon as they appear and if the film seems 
very soft immerse the print in an alum fixing-bath. 

A negative which is too dense will not make a satis- 
factory enlargement. The density may be reduced by 
using ammonium persulphate, or one may make a con- 
tact transparency on a fast plate and a negative from this 
positive. By pursuing the latter course one often gets 
very fine results. 
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THE LAND OF HIS FATHERS 


Many of the prints sent to the contests are enlarge- 
ments from small negatives, and while some of them are 
very good indeed others show lack of knowledge of the 
process of enlarging. 

If there are any points not made clear in the article 
on enlargements published in the December number 
and in these supplementary notes, the editor would be 
glad to answer questions on the subject and to give 
further information. 


Improving Prints 


In the early days of photography the improving of the 
print was confined to what was known as “ spotting the 
print.” The photographer with water-color mixed with 
gum arabic worked up the light spots to match the tone 
of the print. The surface of the print was then rubbed 
with castile soap or wax. The print was put through 
a burnisher, and the glossy surface imparted entirely 
obliterated all traces of the “ spotting.” 

The day of the shiny print has gone by — thanks be — 
and the improving of prints is an art in itself, for the 
work is done mostly with a brush, and on one’s artistic 
skill and dexterity in handling the brush depends the 
success of the process. 

The necessary articles are three or four pans of moist 
water-color paints, two or three fine brushes, a medium 
brush for washing in the paint and a “mop brush” to 
remove quickly any unsuccessful work before it has a 
chance to dry. The colors are lampblack, warm sepia, 
burnt sienna and ultramarine. By a combination of 
these colors one can match the tone of almost any print. 

The easiest paper to work on is the platinum. It seems 
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particularly adapted to water-color work, and the paint, 
if skilfully applied, is scarcely perceptible. The paper 
absorbs moisture very quickly, so one must be careful 
that the brush is not too full of the color. 

If the print is a gray platinum use lampblack alone. 
A saucer will do to mix the paint in. but of course a 
water-color palette is better. Take out a small portion 
of the color and put it at one side of the saucer, which 
should be tilted slightly. Add water and wash the 
paint on the clean parts of the saucer in varying depth 
of color. Choose the tone which seems to match the 
tone of the print the nearest, and try it on the margin 
of the print. If the tone is not correct, experiment until 
itis. It is well to begin either with the white spots 
which occur on almost every print, or else with some 
part which is at the edge of the print. In fact it is 
better for the beginner to work on spoiled prints till he 
has become a little expert in the handling of the brush 
and the selection of the proper color. In touching up 
the white spots, draw the brush to a fine point, and 
touch the spot in the center, then with a careful turn of 
the brush work the paint to the edge of the spot. In 
case the color is not dark enough, let the paint dry, then 
repeat the operation. Never apply paint to a moist 
place on the print. 

Draperies usually require toning down, for unless a 
costume is very somber in color some part of it is sure to 
catch the light and come out too strong, thus detracting 
attention from the principal point of interest. These 
lights are washed over with the color, using the medium- 
sized brush and applying the paint with one sweep of 
the brush after the manner of washing in skies in water- 
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color painting. Let the color dry thoroughly. If it is 
not dark enough when dry, another wash may be given; 
but when one has become expert in the use of the brush 
and the mixing of the color one wash will be found all 
that is necessary. The strokes of the brush must be 
given evenly and lightly, taking care not to roughen the 
surface of the paper. 

The hair in a portrait usually requires some work, 
perhaps the strengthening of the shadows or the toning 


GRETE BACK 


down of the highlights. Where the subject has gray 
hair it is almost necessary to tone it down in the print, 
for gray hair usually photographs much lighter than it 
really is. 

The face of a portrait should be worked on as little as 
possible, for unless one understands the work very well 
indeed, one is very likely to spoil the modeling of the 
features. Strong highlights may be toned down, and 
small defects touched out, but care must be taken to 
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keep the likeness and not try to “improve ” it too much. 

Where a white dress is worn it may be found neces- 
sary to introduce shadows as well as to strengthen those 
already in the picture. Oftentimes there are large places 
where no detail shows. This defect is easily remedied 
by introducing detail, following the lines already in the 
picture as a guide to the brush-work. 

If the background of a portrait is white and it seems 
more desirable to have a dark one, then a very simple 
way to put one in is to take finely powdered charcoal and 
mix with it just a little prepared French chalk. This 
gives a gray tone very similar to the tone of the gray 
piatinotype. Sprinkle a small quantity of the powder 
on a pad of absorbent cotton and with a circular motion 
rub the powder into the background, adding a little from 
time to time until the right tone has been reached. 
Brush off the superfluous powder with a clean piece of 
cotton, then with a piece of artists’ kneadable rubber or 
a blunt crayon-stump blend the powder and even the 
tone. Instead of having the color uniform one may 
work in a sort of cloud effect, or a faint suggestion of 
trees or make a sketchy drawing which simply suggests 
the subject, a sort of impressionistic background. A 


little practice will enable one to put in quite effective 
backgrounds. 

If the print is a sepia, use warm sepia with the lamp- 
black, mixing until the right tone is reached. If a very 
warm tone is required add burnt sienna also, but as this 
is a strong color it takes only a trifle to change the tone 
of the paint. In working on bromide prints which are 
gray in color, a little ultramarine blue mixed with the 
lampblack seems to come nearer the tone of the print 
than does the plain lampblack. 

For gas-light prints in gray the ultramarine and lamp- 
black should be used. Prints made on matt-surface print- 
ing-out-paper take the paints well. Special colors are 
made for these prints and come on small celluloid tablets, 
several colors being included, from black to a reddish 
brown. They are used the same way as water-colors. 

If the surface of a print does not take the paint well, 
then, in order to make it “take,” the surface of the 
print is painted over with a solution of ox-gall, using 
ox-gall, 15 grains ; filtered water, 4 0z.; 95% alcohol, 1 oz. 
Paint the print with this solution, let it dry, and it 
will take either oil- or water-color. The solution does 
not injure or change the color of the print. 
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It is a good idea to have two prints when working 
with a brush, one as a guide to the coloring of the other. 
A glance at the untouched print shows just what has 
been done to improve the picture and what further work 
is necessary. 

Landscapes may be much improved by brush-work 
directly on the print. This is particularly noticed in the 
case of trees against the sky, snow-scenes where the 
snow lacks detail, and also marines. The work is very 
interesting, and the members of our Guild should strive 
to become experts in the improving of their prints by 
the means of brushes and water-color paints. 


Uneven Development 


MAny queries are sent to the editor asking why cer- 
tain negatives show transparent spots, and why some 
parts of the negative are thinner than others. Prints 
are usually sent to show the defects in these negatives, 
a fault which is very easily explained when one knows 
anything about the action of the developer. 

As soon as the developer is poured on the plate it be- 
gins to act, and unless the plate is evenly covered those 
parts will begin to develop which are reached first by 
the solution, hence the parts of the negative which were 
not covered by the developer till later will not be of 
the same density, for the developer goes on working on 
the denser parts and the difference is uniform no matter 
how long development is carried on to bring the thinner 
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part of the negative up to the density of the stronger. 
The transparent spots of varying sizes on a negative 
are due to the formation of air-bubbles on the plate 
when it was immersed in the developer. The bubbles 
prevent the solution from reaching the film and unless 
they are seen and broken at once they will leave on the 
negative small underdeveloped places wherever they oc- 
eur. A print which came recently had in the very center 
of the picture an oblong spot about two inches long and an 
inch wide which the amateur who sent it thought was 
due to some defect of the lens, but it was simply due to 
applying the developer unevenly. 

Sometimes a part of the plate is unevenly developed, 
the two densities of the film being divided by a distinct 
line. This shows that the developer flowed over the 
plate to a certain point and then stopped for perhaps a 
moment, just long enough for the image to begin to ap- 
pear. It then covered the rest of the plate, but not 
quickly enough for the image to develop evenly. 

There is quite a knack in applying developer evenly 
to a plate, though the beginner sometimes finds it hard 
to master. In the first place, one should use enough 
developer to cover the plate to a depth of a quarter of 
an inch or more. If too little developer is used and the 
tray does not stand perfectly level the solution does not 
cover the plate evenly. There are two ways of apply- 
ing the developer. One is to lay the plate face up in a 
tray and pour the developer over it. If this method is 
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used, one should have the solution ready in a glass grad- 
uate. Tip the tray slightly and start at the upper edge 
to pour the developer with a quick, sweeping motion 
over the plate. It will immediately flow to the lower 
edge. The tray is at once reversed so as to bring the 
solution back again, then a few rocking motions will 
keep the action of the developer even. Unless the tray 
is tilted a little the developer will sometimes stop half 
or two-thirds of the way across the plate, something on 
the surface seeming to form a barrier to its further prog- 
ress. This is what causes the unevenness spoken of. 

The second way of applying the developer is by put- 
ting the solution into a tray and immersing the plate in 
it. Todo this properly the edge of the plate is slipped 
into the developer so that the solution covers it at once 
and the tray rocked quickly so that development shall 
begin evenly all over the plate. Unless the plate is im- 
mersed quickly, air-bubbles are very likely to form. 

The editor uses the latter method almost exclusively, 
for unless the plates are of small size it is not easy to 
flood the plate evenly from the graduate. 

Of course where tank-development is used (and it is 
now becoming very popular) the only precaution to use 
is to take care that the ingredients of the developer are 
evenly mixed and that the plates or films are fully im- 
mersed in the liquid. In the case of very sensitive 
plates the makers recommend soaking the plate first be- 
fore placing it in the developer in order to insure the 
even development of the image. 

Tank-development is an easy way of developing one’s 
plates, but the amateur who uses tray-development really 
gets more pleasure out of his work, besides being able 
to control the development to a greater or less degree. 
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Our January Contest 


Ir would seem ‘that the last word had been said 
about the making of winter-scenes, and for details with 
regard to the art of making a successful snow-picture 
the member is referred to very recent numbers of 
Puoro-Era where this subject has been treated. 

Many amateurs seem to hold the belief that in order 
to depict snow properly it must be rendered by perfectly 
white patches on the paper, but if they will make a 
careful study of a snow-landscape they will see that 
snow is full of detail, of soft shadows as well as strong 
highlights. Snow may appear dazzlingly white, but in 
nature nothing is really white or really black. When 
making snow-scenes one must strive to choose the time 
of day when the sun is at such an angle that it gives de- 
tail to even the smoothest field of snow. 

One should never photograph a wide expanse of snow, 
but should endeavor to have something in the fore- 
ground to give perspective to his view. If nothing else 
is available. one may tramp out a path in the smooth 
snow, making the lines lead up to some object of 
interest. One may practically draw his own snow-land- 
scape, as far as lines are concerned. 

Both the highlights and deep shadows should have 
detail, so in developing the plate do not carry develop- 
ment so far as to render the highlights harsh. Ortho- 
chromatic plates give very excellent snow-negatives, as 
do also the non-halation plates for a sunny landscape. 
These both require a little longer exposure than the 
ordinary plate, but if one takes pains to make his pic- 
tures on a day free from much wind, the exposure may 
be lengthened without danger of blurring the image. 
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THE DOLLS’ SCHOOL 
HONORABLE MENTION 


GENERAL 


A rain following a heavy snowstorm will often give 
one fine subjects for photography. The snow. being 
saturated with water, is translucent wherever there are 
depressions in its surface. and a“ slushy road ” will some- 
times make a very interesting study. Some time ago 
we published a picture of this kind, a picture which has 
always stood as an example of what can be done with 
meager material if the amateur has the artistic eye. 

A developer which will bring out the detail and yet 
give softness to the picture is found in the standby — 
metol-hydrochinon. Many of the members of the Guild 
have written personal letters to the editor expressing 
thanks for the formula and sending prints to show what 
good work they had done with it. This formula has 
been published so often in this department that it does 
not seem necessary to repeat it here. 


Success Due to Photo-Era 
“ Mr. Wilfred A. French, Boston, U.S. A. 

* My Dear Sir: 

~ Lacknowledge with thanks your kindly note acquaint- 
ing me with the award of * Honorable Mention’ in the 
contest named * In the Country, and am naturally much 
pleased to find myself in the goodly company and fel- 
lowship of successful contestants for the notice of PHoTo- 
Era, to which I owe much of my best work. 

* Though I am past fifty-five years of age, I have 
never had the leisure which I always coveted for pho- 
tography, and only took up the work a year ago last 
summer as a beginner. 

* The experience above first referred to will stimulate 
me to renewed effort in what I believe to be the most 
profitable pastime of all for thinking people. 

“Cordially yours, 
Jos. R. Monrort.” 


LEWIS C. SHOLES 


Prize-Winning Prints 


ConrRiputors to the monthly contests are aware that 
their prints, if successful in winning prizes or honorable 
mention, become the property of PHovo-Era. All are 
not, however, aware of the use made of their pictures. 
They are carefully preserved and form a collection 
which is lent to prominent camera-clubs, art-museums 
and other institutions throughout the country. The 
honor of a mention is therefore almost equivalent to 
acceptance by a jury for a salon. 


Lens-Hoods for Fast Lenses 


Our English cotemporaries are full of articles about 
the necessity of providing some form of hood or shade 
for the lens. It has been found that with the modern 
anastigmats of large aperture, particularly those which 
have air-spaces, general fog is likely to occur when the 
lens is pointed towards a strong light. That the diffi- 
culty is a real one has several times been made evident 
to us from the complaints of photographers who indulge 
in speed-work. One prominent newspaper-photographer 
tells us that he has been forced to give up his F/4.5 
lens for a slower one because it floods the interior of the 
camera with light which reflects from the bellows and 
degrades the image. The English solve the problem in 
many ingenious ways, one of which is the fitting of 
a square folding bellows which slips over the front of the 
lens-mount. Even an improvised paper cone will, how- 
ever, do for trial; and two exposures made against the 
light. one without and one with the device, will give the 
camerist a surprise. After he has determined the right 
length of hood he can have a suitable one made of sheet 
brass. Probably before long our American manufac- 
turers will wake up and manufacture such an accessory. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to PHoro-ERA, 
The Round Robin Guild Competition, 383 Boyl- 
ston St, Boston, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value 35.00. 

Third Prize: Value 32.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, mounts, 
photographic materials, or any article of a photographic 
or art nature which can be bought for the amount of the 
prize won by the successful competitor. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all photo- 
graphers, whether or not subscribers to PHovo-ErRa. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor, and must be artistically 
mounted. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the com- 
petitions all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible un- 
less accompanied by return-postage at the rate of one cent 
Sor each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the month 
in which the competition occurs, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, lens, stop, exposure, developer and 
printing-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era. If suitable, they will 
be reproduced, full credit in each case being given to 
the maker. 


Subjects for Competition 


December — * Flashlights.” Closes January 31. 
1911 

January — ‘* Winter-Scenes.” Closes February 28. 
February — ‘Copying Works of Art.” (Paintings and 

statuary.) Closes March 31. 
March — Artistic Interiors.” Closes April 30. 
April — “ Spring-Pictures.” Closes May 31. 
May — * Decorative Flower-Studies.” Closes June 30. 
June — * Water-Craft.” Closes July 31. 
July —* Gardens.” Closes August 31. 
August —** Wood-Interiors.” Closes September 30. 
September — * Shore-Scenes.”” Closes October 31. 
October — * Rainy Days.” Closes November 30. 
November — * Christmas Cards.” Closes December 31. 
December — ** Home-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 


Awards — ‘‘ General’’ Competition 


First Prize: The Robinsons. 

Second Prize: E. R. Dickson. 

Third Prize: J. Herbert Saunders. 

Honorable Mention: Grete Back, Beatrice B. Bell, 
Rupert Bridge, C. Burnham, Ernest M. Child. Otis L. 


Clodfelter, C. F. Dieter, W. C. Dunn, Charles H. Flood, 
J. A. Godin, Caroline C. Goll, A. B. Hargett, Suisai Itow, 
James A. Jarvis, Alexander Murray, Sinsaburo Niwa, 
Richard Pertuch, Joseph M. Rogers, Lewis C. Sholes, 
Dr. F. F. Sornberger. 


BEGINNERS’ COLUMN 


Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible PRo- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES 
or Mentions in the past, FROM ANY 
sourcE. Aside from this restriction, the rules which govern 
the monthly competitions will be in force here and the prizes 
named below will be payable in the same manner. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. See rules 4 and 5. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value 35.00. 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value 31.50. 

Honorable Mention : Those whose work is worthy will 
be given Honorable Mention. 


Subjects for Competition 
AUTUMN PICTURES — CLOSES JAN. 6, 1911 


Harvest-scenes with or without figures and pictures in 
which there are fallen leaves, shadows and mist, are 
eligible. 

WINTER SPORTS — CLOSES APRIL 15, 1911 


Pictures of all sorts of winter amusements outdoors, 
skating, sleighing, coasting, snowballing, hunting, or 
any other sport, as well as indoor games, will be con- 
sidered eligible. 


Sending Prints Safely 


Ir is strange that workers sending us prints persist in 
enclosing them between sheets of cardboard with the 
corrugations running in one direction. Photographs sent 
thus, or placed against one single sheet, very seldom 
reach their destination safely. Prixts should first be 
wrapped in soft paper, and then placed between two pieces 
of cellular board —the kind which is covered on both 
sides — with the corrugations running in opposite directions. 


How to Send Stamps 


READERS are requested not to send postage stamps 
loosely placed in the envelope either before or after the 
insertion of the letter. In extracting the letter, the 
stamp remains in the envelope unless the recipient takes 
care to look into the envelope. Some thoughtless per- 
sons take a number of stamps and fold them so that the 
backs shall come together, which is not so bad as to 
have the backs cover the face. If the letter happens to 
be in a warm place during transit, the stamps become 
glued together and must be soaked apart by the recip- 
ient. ‘The proper way is to moisten a small place in the 
center of the stamp and attach it to an upper corner of 
the front page of the letter. Or, if there are a number 
of stamps, they can be safely enclosed in paraffine-paper, 
which prevents them from sticking to each other during 
transit in the mails. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to EvizABETH Fiint 743 East 
27th Street, Paterson, N. J. If a personal reply 
is desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must 
be enclosed. 


F. Bernarp. — Do not try to Back your Plates 
to Avoid Halation. Get the non-halation plates made 
particularly to meet this difficulty. They are a little 
more expensive than the others, but they save time and 
trouble; besides, the chance is that in applying the 
backing you will, unless very careful, fog the plates. 

D. S. Lang. — You might be able to get a little Sil- 
ver from the Films of your Old Negatives, but 
it would be so little that it would not pay to fuss with 
them. To get the silver, first soak the film from the 
plates, add about 1 ounce of sulphuric acid to each quart 
of water and boil for several hours. Allow the silver to 
settle at the bottom of the receptacle, which precipita- 
tion will take some hours, then collect it. Unless you 
have a very large number of plates the amount of silver 
obtained would not pay for the trouble. 

Frear. — The Ink-Stains which you were 
so unfortunate as to get on your negative may be removed 
by first placing the negative in an alum bath, washing, 
and then immersing it in a strong solution of oxalic acid. 
The acid will not injure the film unless the plate is left 
in it too long. The acid will bleach out the ink-spots, 
unless the ink contains certain chemicals which resist its 
action. Aniline inks bleach out quickly. Wash the 
plate well after taking it from the acid bath. 

Cuar.eEs T.— An Opaque Mixture for blocking out 
backgrounds is made by mixing Payne’s gray and gam- 
boge in equal parts. To make a Tinted Varnish for 
masking use 12 minims of the color to each ounce of the 
varnish. Aurantia will give you a yellow tint, and as- 
phalt a brownish tone. 

S. L. PeLrer.— You can use the Aniline Dyes for 
Tinting, though they are not so permanent as the regu- 
lar water colors. To mix, take a dram of glacial acetic 
acid to each ounce of water and add enough dye from 
the package to make the required tint. Diamond dyes 
are good aniline dyes. 

JENNIE ReEp.— The powdery deposit on your So-= 
dium Sulphite Crystals denotes the presence of sul- 
phate. Rinse the erystals in cold water and dry them 
quickly between blotting-papers. Keep erystals in glass 
bottles with screw-top and you will have little trouble 
of this kind. A Stock Solution means that the solu- 
tion is put up in a concentrated form and needs diluting 
for use. 

P. H. J.— Hydrochinone Stains are very hard to 
remove. Try bleaching in a solution made of potassium 
bichromate, 60 grains; hydrochloric acid, 20 minims; 
potassium bromide, 20 grains; water, 4 ounces. Let the 
plate remain in this solution until the stains are re- 
moved, wash well, and redevelop in fresh developer. 

Harriet Tower. —A fine Developer for Under- 
exposed Plates is made as follows: acetonesulphite, 
46 ounce; edinol, '4 ounce; sodium sulphite (dry), 11g 
ounces; hydrochinon, 14 ounce; potassium bromide, 30 
grains; potassium carbonate, 3 ounces; water, 16 ounces. 
This is a stock solution and keeps indefinitely if tightly 
corked. To use, take one ounce of the solution to from 
five to ten of water according to the results desired. 


B. M. Wextpon. — Gold=Size is a solution of copal 
gum and other resins in boiled linseed oil and turpentine. 
To use as.a medium for retouching, mix equal parts of 
the gold-size and benzole. It dries within half an hour 
after its application, making it ready for the retouching- 
pencil, which it takes readily. For most cases of re- 
touching powdered pumice-stone would answer every 
purpose as a retouching-medium. Sprinkle a little on the 
negative where it is to be worked on and with the end 
of the finger rub it into the film gently with a rotary 
motion. It will roughen the film enough to take the 
pencil well,and there is this advantage in its use —if the 
retouching is not satisfactory, a piece of absorbent cot- 
ton wet with alcohol and passed across the plate will re- 
move all traces of both pumice-stone and pencil-marks. 
The retouching may then be repeated. 

L. D. L.—To make a Hardening Bath use an 
ounce of formalin to 10 ounces of water. Leave the 
plate in the solution for five minutes or a little longer. 
Unless the weather is very warm, you do not particularly 
need a hardening bath, though the immersion in the for- 
malin solution renders the plate impervious to heat and 
is beneficial in certain cases. 

D. T. O.—Paranol is the name given by Lumiére 
Bros. to their preparation of paramidophenol. The for- 
mula for a developing-solution is: Paranol, 175 grains ; 
sodium sulphite, 114 oz.; caustic lithia, 25 grains; 
water, 8 oz. Dilute if the image comes up too quickly. 
This is not a very popular developer, and we would ad- 
vise sticking to the one which you have been using with 
success. 

CarotinE F. D.—To make Gold Letters on 
Cards, rub up a bit of gold-leaf with gold-size — see 
answer to B. M. Weldon — using a thin knife such as 
a palette-knife, write with this medium on the card 
and when it is dry breathe on it hard and apply bits of 
gold-leaf, rubbing them down with the round handle of a 
knife or some piece of smooth, hard bone. The lettering 
applied in this way is permanent and will come off only 
by much handling. 

Frep. L. —To Remove Varnish from a 
Negative, place the plate in a tray and cover with 
methylated spirits. If the varnish does not come off 
readily, set the tray in a dish of warm water till the 
temperature of the spirits is raised, then rub the sur- 
face of the plate gently with a piece of absorbent 
cotton. Turpentine will remove varnish from negatives 
which have been varnished a long time and therefore 
have become very much hardened. 

A. D. E.—Paper Prints may be Rendered 
Translucent by laying them in a tray and covering 
them with melted paraffin wax. The tray itself must 
be hot, as the wax hardens quickly. Drain, lay face- 
down on a sheet of clean paper, and run a warm iron 
over them. Trints treated in this way may be used for 
making paper negatives. For the paper negatives use 
the very thinnest printing-out paper and instead of ton- 
ing simply fix the print in hypo. Very excellent nega- 
tives may be made in this way, and if one has been 
unfortunate enough to break a valuable plate one may by 
this means make a new negative from a print. 

Lronarp F.— To Bleach the Image on Bromide 
Paper when certain parts of it have been out- 
lined in India-ink, make up a solution of thiocarba- 
mide, 120 grains; nitric acid, 2 drams; water, 10 oz. 
Immerse the print in this solution until all of the detail is 
bleached out. Wash well and dry. The result will 
have the outline-drawing made by the India-ink and the 
rest of the paper will be white. This method is used in 
art-schools and is a fine way to study drawing to learn 
what to leave out. 
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Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to ExizABeTH FLint 
743 East 27th St., Paterson, N. J. Prints must 
bear the maker’s name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop, expo- 
sure, developer and printing-process. 


“THe THRouGH THE Woops.” M. B.-— The 
path portrayed in this picture cuts the print directly in 
half so that there are two pictures, one each side of the 
path. The camera was placed in a wrong position for 
this sort of subject. Instead of being directly in the 
center of the path it should have been placed a little to 
one side, thus giving better lines and also avoiding the 
wide stretch in the foreground which quickly dwindles 
to nothing in the middle distance. Many pictures of 
this kind are sent in for criticism, the replies usually be- 
ing given by mail. So many are received of this class 
that it seems wise to speak of them as types to be 
avoided. The picture is printed in an oval which further 


oval or round cut-out unless the lines in the picture 
conform to the lines of the cut-out. In this picture 
the lines are straight, being the trunks of trees at 
either side of the path. The tone of the print is very 
good and the technique of the negative all that could 
be desired. The fault is in the treatment of the sub- 
ject. 

“Fruir-Stupy.” T. C. E.— This picture shows a 
basket tipped over so that from it has rolled a portion 
of its contents, big, round, appetizing-looking apples. 


’ The picture has been so well lighted that the apples 


have the round appearance of the real fruit, the shadows 
are soft and yet with fine gradations, and the highlights 
are full of detail. Our member is to be congratulated 
on having made so good a study of a difficult subject. 
The fault of this picture lies in the uniform tone of the 
table on which the fruit is lying and of the background. 
It is as though both were one and the same, there being 
no line to show where table ends and background be- 
gins. This fault can be remedied by working on the 
background, either reducing it in tone or else making it 
lighter in color than the table. The former would be 
the more artistic treatment, and one could use a reducer 
applied with a brush, or else a chamois dipped in alcohol, 
rubbing the film gently till part of the density is re- 
moved. The tone of this print, a reddish brown, is 
very good, being in keeping with the subject. 


detracts from its appearance. One should never use an 


Class 1/3 
Lumiére Sigma 
Lumiére Non-Halation Sigma 


Class 1/2 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Ilford Monarch 


Class 3/4 
Barnet Red Seal 
Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Flashlight 
Eastman Speed-Film 


Class 1 
American 


Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 

Barnet Studio 

Cramer Crown 

Cramer Crown Non-Halation 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 

Cramer Inst. Iso Non-Halation 

Cramer Isonon 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Extra Fast 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film 

Magnet 

Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 


Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan 

Wellington Extra Speedy 
Wellington Film 


Class 1 1/4 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Banner X Non-Halation 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 1 1/2 


Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


Class 2 


Cramer Medium Iso 

Cramer Medium Iso Non-Halation 
Cramer Trichromatic 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Following Page 


Class 2 1/2 


Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Cramer Anchor 
Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 . 

Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 4 


Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 


Class 5 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8 
Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 

Class 12 


Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Halftone 
Seed Process 


Class 100 


Lumiére Autochrome 
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Exposure-Guide for January 


COMPILED BY MALCOLM DEAN MILLER, A.B., M.D. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground ; river-scenes ; figure- 
studies in the open; light-colored buildings and monuments; wet street- || 
scenes, with stop F/8 (U.S. No. 4) on Class 1 plates. ; i 


i i q 
Hour “sun | ‘Bright | Cloudy | Dull Dull FA 
| | > 
11am. to lpm. 1/32 | 1/6 | 1/8 1/4 2 | F/3.6 U.S.2 x 1/2 
10 a.meand 2pm. 1/25 1/12 1/6 1/3 2/3 | ~F/3 U.S.24 5/8 
9 a.m. and 3 P.M. | 1/12 | 1/6 1/3 2/3 11/3 | F/7 U.S.3 x 3/4 t 
- The exposures given are intended merely as a basis for trial, and |, | 
i will vary with latitude and other conditions, but they should give F/16 U.S. % x4 
y full detail in the shadows, except when iso or ortho plates are used | } 
without a screen, when the exposure should be doubled, unless the | F/22 U. S. 32 x8 
light itself is yellow. Color-sensitive plates in such a case are much | 
faster than plain plates. | F/32 | U.S. 64 x 16 
SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 
1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 4 Landscapes with heavy foreground ; build- 
: ings or trees occupying most of the 
O picture; brook-scenes with heavy foli- 
1/4 age; shipping about the docks; red i 
andscapes ; studies of rather heavy brick buildings and other dark objects ; | 


clouds ; sunset and sunrise studies. . 
; sunset and sunrise studie groups outdoors in the shade. 


1/2 Open landscapes without foreground ; open 8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very dark 
beach, harbor shipping-scenes ; near objects, particularly when the 
yachts under sail; very light-colored image of the object nearly fills the plate 
objects ;_ studies of dark clouds; snow- “and full shadow-detail is ‘required. 


scenes with no dark objects ; most tele- 


photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 46 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, glades 
not far distant from lens. tenes 


2. Landscapes with medium foreground ; 32 Wood-interiors not open to sky and with 


landscapes in fog or mist; buildings dark soil or pine-needles. 

showing both sunny and shady sides ; 

well-lighted street-scenes ; persons, ani- 48 Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 
mals and moving objects at least thirty room, light surroundings, big window 
feet away from the camera. and white reflector. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 


Conducted by MALCOLM DEAN MILLER, A.B., M.D. 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


Enlarging on Monox Bromide Paper 


To supplement the article on bromide enlarging in 
the December number of PHoro-ERA we give herewith 
some pointers on working Monox, the popular bromide 
paper manufactured by the Defender Photo-Supply Com- 
pany. They are partly from the Defender Tipster and 
partly from the experience of a large user of the paper. 

Regarding the selection of the grade of paper, this 
worker advises the average amateur to choose the rough 
grade for most of his work, because enlargements, which 
should properly be framed and viewed at a distance, carry 
sufficient detail on such a surface. Another point is, 
the superior adaptability of its texture to after-work 
such as pencil- or crayon-finishing or tinting with water- 
colors. If. however, the enlargement is relatively small, 
that is, under 8x 10, it is better to use either the Ve- 
lours or the Lustre, both of which preserve details in the 
shadows better than the Matte surface. For sepia tones, 
the Buff paper is unquestionably the best. It is made 
in the hard grade only ; but this is no drawback, be- 
cause in the process of redeveloping if any portions of 
the highlights receive too much exposure they become 
toned, thus degrading the purity of the whites. Sepia 
prints tend to be flat unless a fairly strong negative is 
used. In fact, the soft grades of paper are suitable only 
for negatives which are too harsh and contrasty to make 
good contact prints; and, as their keeping-quality is not 
equal to that of the slower-printing grade, it is better 
to work for softness with the hard paper by modifying 
exposure and development. This is particularly the 
case if the worker makes negatives very fully timed and 
not over-developed, in other words, especially for en- 
largement. 

Any good paper-developer will yield good prints on 
Monox, but it is an advantage to use the following for- 
mulas, which are not only well adapted to give black 
tones but also to avoid a yellowish tone in redevelop- 
ment. 


Hydroquinone __ _____- 62 grains 
Sodium sulphite (anhydrous) ___-—~__.---- 92 grains 
Sodium carbonate (dried) 305 grains 
Potassium bromide grams 


If the resulting sepia tone is too yellow, a better result 
may sometimes be had from the Argo sepia developer 
formula : 


Hydroquinone _____ __ 15 grains 
Sodium sulphite (anhydrous) ___ - 200 grains 
Sodium carbonate 100 grains 
Potassium bromide 10°, solution - 32. dtops 


This formula may be diluted with water for Monox so 
that development takes place in from 30 to 45 seconds, 
because full exposure and quick development are essen- 


tial to produce good sepias. It is the excess of hydro- 
quinone in a formula which causes the sickly yellow color 
which has been the bane of the redevelopment process. 

After the print has reached full strength in the de- 
veloper, give it two or three rinses in clear water and 
then immerse in the acid fixing-bath for fifteen minutes. 
Prints during fixing must not be exposed to white light 
or fog is sure to result. The next step is to rinse the 
print in several changes and then fix again for five min- 
utes in a plain hypo bath in the proportion of one ounce 
of hypo to sixteen of water. Complete elimination of 
the hypo is ensured by washing by hand in trays, giving 
twelve changes of five minutes each. 

The bleaching-bath varies from the usual formula in 
containing ammonia. This addition is of the greatest 
importance for the avoidance of yellow tones. 


Potassium ferricyanide ________.____- 210 grains 
Potassium bromide .___ 90 grains 
Commercial stronger ammonia ___. 6 drops 


The prints are left in this solution until bleaching stops, 
which will be in two or three minutes. They are then 
washed in two changes of water and redeveloped in: 

Saturated solution of sodium sulphide__.. 1 dram 
The sulphide must be fresh, because stale sulphide de- 
composes partly into hypo and dissolves the halftones of 
the image. 

When redevelopment is complete, wash for half an 
hour in running water or in six five-minute changes and 
dry as usual. 

Why Prints. Fade 

In order to ensure prints being as permanent as the 
process will allow, the causes of fading must be under- 
stood, so that they may be guarded against, as far as 
possible. Some of these lie outside the control of the 
photographer altogether. An image which consists of 
metallic silver, such as the image on a properly-made 
bromide or gaslight print, cannot be expected to be per- 
manent in an atmosphere containing, for example, sulphu- 
reted hydrogen, which, we know, attacks silver. But 
at least we may take care that our prints do not contain 
within themselves the germs of alteration. 

The prints which provide the greatest number of ex- 
amples of fading are those on p.o.p., not because p.o.p. 
is less permanent than the other forms of silver printing, 
but because to make it permanent calls for more care. 
The usual appearance of a p.o.p. print that has faded is 
that while the dark parts have gone lighter in color, the 
light parts have become yellow or brown. 

This change is generally attributed to insufficient 
washing after fixing, and this is no doubt one of the 
causes, but not the only one. An impure hypo-bath is 
very likely to cause fading. Any trace of acidity in the 
prints, caused by toning in an acid solution, such as that 
given for platinum toning, must be got rid of by means 
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of a bath of a weak solution of sodium carbonate before 
they are put into the hypo. Any trace of alum in the 
hypo, or in the prints when they are put into the 
hypo, will cause it. The use of a combined toning-and- 
fixing bath is a frequent source of this form of fading, 
and it may be brought about by impurities in the toning- 
solution, so that there are a whole string of causes 
among which we may seek for that of the fading of the 
particular prints in question. 

However thoroughly the different operations may have 
been carried out, the prints may be made to fade from 
unsuitable after-treatment. Ordinary gum for mount- 
ing will soon affect the picture, and any mountant of an 
acid character will be very injurious. Some of the very 
oldest photographs in existence were mounted with gum, 
by their edges, and in many of these it is found that the 
picture, although in full strength elsewhere, has faded 
right away where the prints have been gummed. 

When dark patches form on p.o.p., gaslight, or bro- 
mide prints it is a sign that they have not been properly 
fixed. 

Bromide prints, as a whole, are remarkably permanent, 
and gaslight prints little less so. Provided they have 
been thoroughly fixed and thoroughly washed they show 
little tendency to fade. If the hypo-bath is cloudy it is a 
sign that alum or acid has reached it, and the perma- 
nence of prints fixed in it will be doubtful. 

When hypo-alum is applied to the finished print for 
toning purposes there is not the same risk, and such 
prints, if fully toned, and sulphide-toned prints gener- 
ally, seem to be quite as permanent as any silver prints 
that have not been toned, if, indeed, they are not more so. 

The other toning-processes for bromide prints rest 
under a stigma. Uranium toning gives pictures that 
alter in a very few months, and copper toning seems to 
be the same. 

As far as less well-known printing methods are con- 
cerned, the writer has some pieces of perfectly blank 
white paper which were once excellent * Kallitype ” 
prints, and he has seen blue prints which were rapidly 
tending the same way. 

It may be well to state here that silver prints which 
have badly faded can often be photographed so as to give 
quite bright strong negatives. Intensification with mer- 
cury and ammonia, just as a negative is intensified, will 
restore them to a great extent, and bleaching in ferri- 
cyanide and bromide, as in sulphur toning, followed by 
redevelopment with amidol, is also an excellent method 
for improving their appearance. It is best to photo- 
graph them before using any metliod involving rewet- 
ting. 

Platinotype is rightly regarded as one of the most 
permanent of processes, yet platinum prints which have 
altered considerably in appearance are not at all uncom- 
mon. The cause of the alteration is to be found in in- 
sufficient washing in weak acid before washing in 
water. The image on the paper has not altered in such 
cases, but the paper itself has taken on a yellowish tint, 
which quite spoils the appearance of the picture. 

Fortunately, it is quite an easy matter to restore a 
platinum print which has yellowed. A weak bath of 
hypochlorite of lime is found to remove the yellowness, 
and to bring back the print to its original condition. 

This applies only to the pure print in platinum, in 
which the image is a black one. There are a number of 
dodges for getting sepia, brown and even red tones by 
various additions to the developer, and by using it hot. 
The prints so made are often very fine in appearance, but 
it must not be supposed that they have the permanence 
of the black prints. A method of developing in which 
salts of lead, mercury and copper are all used has given 


the writer prints which faded to a weak yellowish gray 
in a very few months. In fact, if half the print is cov- 
ered with a piece of black paper, and it is exposed to 
daylight under a piece of glass for three or four days 
only, a perceptible change takes place. 

It may be that prints so made are not properly fixed. 
A very thorough treatment with acid, such as could be 
given to the black-tone prints without harm, would take 
all the warmth of tone out of these, and so they can only 
be washed two or three times in extremely weak acid. 
Whatever the cause, those who want the most thor- 
ough permanence that they can get should employ the 
black-tone platinum process only. 

One hears sometimes of carbon prints which have yel- 
lowed, and it has been attributed to the presence of bi- 
chromate in the paper, from the alum bath’s having 
been omitted, or not applied for a sufficient length of 
time. The writer has many carbon prints made by him- 
self and by others which are twenty years old or more, 
but looking through them for the purposes of this article, 
he can find none which suggest that any such alteration 
has taken place. -— Photography. 


Copying Printed Matter 


WHEN printed matter is being photographed, as, for 
example, when an article in a newspaper or a book is to 
be copied, it will sometimes be found that the printing 
on the back shows through the paper. The thinner 
and flimsier the paper, of course, the more this will be 
visible. To prevent it from showing in the photograph, 
the printed matter should be laid down on a clean piece 
of glass and backed up with a sheet of black paper or a 
piece of black velvet, which is pressed closely into con- 
tact with it. Against this the print on the reverse side 
of the paper will not show at all, whereas if the print 
had been backed up with white paper, it would have 
been very visible. In some printed matter the type has 
been jammed into the paper in such a way that from 
the back the lettering stands out in relief. This can be 
got rid of by very slightly dampening the paper and 
ironing it. — Photography. 


Pyro for Bromide Prints 
In The Amateur Photographer, Mr. D. Ireland gives a 


method for using pyro as a developer for bromide prints. 
He states that his formula yields prints of very rich 
quality and capable of giving superior results when 
toned in the sulphide-bath. The solutions are : 


Potass. metabisulphite 14 ounce 
Sod. sulphite (anhydrous) ______..-__- 3 ounces 

Sodium carbonate __........ .......... 4 ounces 


C — Water ____-. . 20 ounces 
2 ounces 
Sulphuric acid (S. G. 1.84) 1 ounce 


D — Potass. permanganate .___. 


solution 

For use, take equal parts of A, B, and C and prepare 
a solution, E. as follows: into 20 ounces of water mix 
14 ounce of C and % dram of D. This, as well as the 
developer, must be used fresh and then thrown away. 

The developed print is rinsed in clear water and then 
immersed in E for thirty seconds, quickly rinsed and 
fixed in an acid hypo. 

The same method may be used for lantern-slides ex- 
cept for those of the same emulsion as gaslight-papers, 
in which case solution C is omitted from the developer. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 


H. Puiuies’ eighteen Spanish views offer 
much to admire, although, of necessity, they are mostly 
of an architectural character. The Iberian peninsula 
yields little in the way of natural beauty except in the 
north, where the Pyrenees separate the country from 
France, in the charming province of Andalusia, and 
among the Guadarrama range of mountains in the cen- 
tral part of the kingdom. The absence of pictures of 
interesting natural scenery is further explained by Mr. 
Phillips in his admirable paper. Mr. Phillips’ landscape- 
work, as has been exemplified many times in PHoro- 
Era, is characterized by spacious foregrounds which 
contribute largely to the pictorial effect. This feature 
also marks most of his Spanish views, and in every case 
the raison d'etre is apparent. General information regard- 
ing the Spanish pictures in this issue will be found in Mr. 
Phillips’ article. The accompanying illustrations were 
made from enlarged prints on smooth bromide paper, and 
average 8 x 10 inches in size. The magnificent print of 
the Alcazar of Segovia was an 11 x 14 inch print on rough 
sepia bromide, and the tomb in the Museum at Burgos 
was a 9 x 13 inch gaslight print. Mr. Phillips used a 
No. 0 Goerz Dagor lens. 

As our frontispiece this month we offer an imposing 
view of the highly picturesque palace of Moorish ori- 
gin —the Alcazar of Segovia. With an eye to the 
picturesque the artist chose a view-point not approved 
by the average photographer, and the result is an unusu- 
ally striking portrayal of this ancient edifice. 

The little town of Triana on the Guadalquivir, oppo- 
site Seville, page 4, is inlhiabited by gipsies and poor 
folk, and the prudent camerist is content with * taking 
it” at a safe distance. Like similar places, it is pictur- 
esque and worthy to be recorded. 

Page 5 portrays the Cloisters of Montserrat. The old 
monastery nestles among the crags of a huge, isolated 
rock near Barcelona, and is a grateful subject for the 
camera, but we have rarely seen so original a picture as 
has been Mr. Phillips’ good fortune to secure. 

The Hall of the Ambassadors of the Alhambra offers 
considerable difficulty to the camerist, as it is poorly 
lighted. Nevertheless, the artist has produced a picture 
of rare charm, as shown on page 7. Exposure, 15 seconds. 

The Court of the Lions with its surrounding rows of 
slender colonnades is a difficult photographic subject — 
particularly when the sun pours its brilliant rays into the 
enclosure and produces strong lights and shadows. In 
Mr. Phillips’ picture, page 7, one catches only a glimpse 
of the Court of the Lions. The illusion of hot, pulsating 
solar rays has been preseated with a discreet regard for 
truth. The Moorish ornamentation is also well shown. 

The human element adds much to the pictorial in- 
terest of the scene at Cadiz, page 9. This picture, 
together with many others by Mr. Phillips in which the 
foreground occupies a large section of the view, should 
stimulate camerists not to tilt their instruments except 
under certain conditions. First, it encourages the inclu- 
sion of an interesting foreground where it exists, and, 
secondly. it ensures the rectilinearity of vertical archi- 
tectural lines — provided, of course, the camera is held 
or placed with horizontal accuracy. 

* The Oyster-Seller,” page 9, was taken on a side- 
street off the Plaza Nueva in Barcelona, and at the 
invitation of the subject who, like most Catalonians, was 


of a very jovial disposition. In spite of the numerous 
white masses, which made an harmonious composition 
difficult, the artist has been extremely successful. 

Page 10 presents a view which is almost impossible 
to vary from the conventional photograph of the Peina- 
dor de la Reina, more popularly, although less correctly, 
known by the title attached to this picture, the great 
charm of which will be found in the exquisite softness 
and delicacy of the artistic portrayal. 

The cathedrals of Spain abound in tombs and monu- 
ments which bear testimony to the wonderfull skill of 
the early Spanish sculptures. A tomb in the Provincial 
Museum at Burgos, page 12, is an example. Many of 
these are poorly lighted or inaccessible. Mr. Phillips’ 
success in dealing with such difficult subjects is here 
well exemplified. He prefers to present a well-modu- 
lated portrayal, and discreetly avoids strong contrasts 
which would destroy one’s enjoyment of the beautiful 
workmanship of these ancient sculptors. 

The Garden of Linderaja (page 14) or, as art-authori- 
ties prefer to call it, “El Patio de Daraxa,” will be 
forever associated with Washington Irving, who, during 
his sojourn in Granada, occupied a little room which 
looked out upon this charming little garden, and here he 
wrote his fascinating tales of Alhambra. Mr. Phillips 
deserves the thanks of all lovers of Moorish art in secur- 
ing so original and artistic a view of one of the gems of 
this ancient palace, which is fast crumbling away owing 
to almost criminal neglect of the Spanish government in 
not providing funds for its preservation. 5 seconds. 

One of the best-known spots in the Alhambra is the 
little court variously known as the “Court of the Myr- 
tles,’ “The Fish-Pond” “The Court of Oranges,” 
as shown in Mr. Phillips’ picture on page 15. The dark 
mass in the center of the picture is the Hall of the 
Ambassadors. 

Toledo is, perhaps, the most picturesque city in all 
Spain. The picture on page 15 shows a section of the 
Bridge of Alcantara and the old Moorish wall, a severe 
but appropriate background for the group of sheep hap- 
pily portrayed by our camerist. The whole scene is one 
of extreme originality and pictorial effect. 

In the Cathedral of Avila, page 17, we are shown how 
striking a picture may be produced with simple archi- 
tectural means. There is unity and balance in this sim- 
ple arrangement, and the result, in a pictorial sense, is 
more satisfactory than a conventional view of the nave 
of the cathedral itself. A print of this picture, with 
three others by Mr. Phillips, forms a notable feature of 
the Seventh American Photographic Salon. 

We sincerely doubt that so novel a view of Saragossa’s 
great cathedrals has ever before been taken as shown 
on page 20. This is a rare artistic performance — the 
rocky shore of the Ebro, followed by the ancient Puente 
de Piedra and culminating with the domes and spires of 
Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar.” 

The interior of the Mosque at Cordova, also on page 
20, severely tests the skill of the photographer on 
account of the strong light-contrasts of the columns and 
arches; but Mr. Phillips was evidently not of this 
opinion, for he has given us a well-modulated picture 
of this bewildering mass of Moorish architecture. His 
simple foreground serves to emphasize the height of 
the columns. Exposure, 5 minutes. 
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The group of “ Young Americans,” page 11, portrays 
young Hopi children. No room was found for it in the 
article by Mr. Monsen in the October PHoro-Era. 

Our insert this month is devoted to a characteristic 
picture illustrating the marked poetic quality of the 
pictorial work of a prominent member of the Buffalo 
Camera Club, Mr. W. H. Kunz, the official photographer 
of the National Arts Publishing Company, Boston, 
Mass. Data: 18 inch single Waterbury landscape-lens, 
made to work at F/22, but altered to F/8; (cost $2.00) ; 
8 a.m. foggy; Standard Polychrome plate, 5 x 7 inches; 
1 second cap-exposure; no screen; oil-print 11 x 14 
inches from portion of negative about 4 x 6 inches. 

In “Ghetto Children,” page 23, C. F. Dieter presents 
an interesting feature of our alien population. There is 
always a charm about innocent childhood, and in this 
ease the little band seems, at least, tractable and peace- 
ably disposed. Happily the spirit of hoodlumism does 
not appear to pervade this juvenile group. The expres- 
sion on the little faces is worthy of note. Technically 
the picture leaves much to be desired —a happier ar- 
rangement of the models, and a full exposure. Data: 
Oct. 3, 1910, 11 a.m.; light clouds; Kodak with anas- 
tigmat lens; N. C. Film; pyro tank-development; 
Velvet Velox print 3 x 3 inches. 


Our Monthly Competition 

THE September competition, ** General,” resulted in a 
flood of contributions from all parts of the world. the 
pictures being of a general character. The verdict of 
the jury was, as usual, the result of very careful, con- 
scientious and unbiased consideration. The element of 
novelty was taken into account, and it is hoped that our 
readers will be pleased with the pictures which have 
been successful in this contest. 

The picture winning the first prize, page 29, stirs the 
imagination with its bigness and with its suggestion of 
the endless prairie. The lonely horseman gazing over 
the vast plain is well placed and the composition is sim- 
ple, yet forceful. Data: September, 2 p.m.; Reflex 
Camera; Voigtliinder & Sons’ Collinear, Ser. Il, No. 4; 
focus, Ts inches; about 1300 second; film-pack 314 x 
519; pyro tank-developer; 11 x 14 enlargement on 
Eastman’s Royal Bromide paper, printed through fine 
bolting-cloth ; Nepera developer. 

The significance of a lofty, classic portico has never 
been more admirably interpreted than by E. R. Dickson 
in his picture of the library. Columbia University, 
page 31. The weird effect produced by electric light 
seems eminently fitted to reveal the architectural gran- 
deur of these noble Lonic columns. The picture is superbly 
spaced, and the dark masses at the left form an excellent 
foil to the group of light-toned granite shafts. Data: 
8 x 10 Seneca; Pinkham & Smith Semi-Achromatic 
lens, 18-inch focus; F/8; May, 10 p.m.; Standard Or- 
thonon; electric illumination; 28 minutes; but the 
shutter was closed at frequent intervals during the pass- 
ing of surface-cars; Rodinal; 8 x 10 American Platinum, 
in delicate sepia. 

Among the younger professional practitioners in Ger- 
many who are rapidly forging to the front is Miss Grete 
Back, of Dresden, whose picture, page 30, reveals inter- 
pretive and technical ability of a high order. It is a 
strong character-study, this, and as a performance meas- 
ures up to the well-known level of distinguished workers 
of the opposite sex. It is to be regretted, however, 
that the left eye of the model is lost against the mass of 
dark hair — perhaps the only flaw in this otherwise 
superb portrait-study. Data: Half-plate (4°4 x 61) 
hand-camera ; Carl Zeiss Tessar lens ; 25 em. (10 inches) ; 
F/4.5; April, about 11 a.m.; light, dull ——a rainy day; 


about 5 seconds; plate, Jahr; developer, Edinol; print- 
ing-medium, Platin — a reddish sepia. 

There is a true al fresco feeling in Mr. Saunders’ 
picture, page 32. By using a large stop the artist im- 
parted to the figures desirable prominence, and a plastic 
roundness and stereoscopic quality delightful to see. The 
distribution of light shows rare artistic judgment, and 
the soft flesh-tones assume a life-like appearance in the 
original sepia print. The arrangement and balance of 
the two lads, as well as the harmonious tonal effect. are 
extremely fine. The picture, however, would gain in 
simplicity and balance if the portion containing the tree 
at the left were cut off. Data: Euryplan lens, F/5.6 
used with full aperture; Imperial S. S. Orthochrome 
plate; August, 1910, nearing sunset; 140 second; pyro- 
soda developer; 444 x 5!% sepia print on Leto C paper. 

The work of Richard Pertuch covers a wide range of 
subjects, and each effort is conceived in a true artistic 
spirit. “Dawn of Day,” page 33, is in his best vein. 
The serenity of the scene, and the perfect, harmonious 
adjustment of the simple means at the artist’s disposal 
are worthy of high praise. Data: August 10, 1910, at 
5.30 A.M.; lens at F/8 ; 440 second; 5x7 enlargement 
on Cyko paper. 

“The Dolls’ School,” page 54, is a clever and tasteful 
composition. Notice with what excellent judgment the 
* pupils” have been arranged — illustrating a scale of 
gradations with the highest light in the middle and end- 
ing with a halftone. In true masterly style the princi- 
pal figure is placed at the opposite end of the picture, 
and there is your balance! While we object, on prin- 
ciple, to the prevailing fashion of attaching to a child's 
head an ugly, fantastic hair-ribbon, out of all harmony 
with the victim and with nature, we find that in 
Mr. Sholes’ picture the huge superstructure serves to 
relieve the threatening monotony of the window-curtain, 
and, thank heaven! it is black and not white. Data: Feb- 
ruary, 1910, at 10 a.m.; light from three windows of bay- 
window; strong sun out of doors; reflector to the right 
of camera at an angle of 45° with subject; Goerz Dagor ; 
U.S. 4; exposure, 1 second; Seed Ortho; pyro devel- 
oper; print, Cyko Buff; M. Q. developer; redeveloped 
with Cyko Redeveloper; waxed with Nepera Waxing- 
solution to brighten shadow-detail. 

Sinsaburo Niwa of Kioto, Japan, sent us several spec- 
imens of interesting native types, of which * A Japa- 
nese Country-Girl,” page 46. is the best. The path at 
the left seems out of place, yet to trim it off would des- 
troy the balance of the figure. Data: June 6, 1909; 
10 a.m.; sunlight; inch Plantograph lens; full 
opening; 145 second; Ilford Special Rapid plate ; pyro ; 
enlargement on Wellington Bromide 442 x 7 inches. 

Admirable rendition of tone-values is the dominant 
technical merit of Mr. Rogers’ culinary autocrat, page 46. 
The attitude of the model may signify a dictatorial dis- 
position, but the facial expression certainly suggests a 
happy, jovial nature. Data: 5 x 7 Seneca view-camera ; 
Pinkham & Smith Semi-Achromatic lens, about 1114 
inch focus; F/11; March,2 p.m.; hazy sunlight ; 45 see- 
ond; Seed N. H. Ortho plate ; pyro-soda developer; Ar- 
tura Iris print. 

On page 47, also on the front-cover, is presented a 
picture of an ideal winter-day. One can almost sense 
the crisp, invigorating air about to be enjoyed by the 
warmly-clad youngster, who, with hand on the door- 
handle, seems to typify the opening of the door to the 
new year. Data: January; good light; 145 second; 
Goerz Dagor lens, 7 inches; F/6.8; 5 x 7 Seed 27 plate ; 
pyro; print on Cyko Normal. Negative and print abso- 
lutely untouched — a superb specimen of straight photo- 
graphy. The model is Mr. Flood’s little son. 
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LONDON LETTER 


E. O. HOPPE, F. R. P. S. 


Tuts week saw the opening of three very interesting 
one-man shows in London. At the Little Gallery in 
Long Acre we have the fine display of some seventy 
masterly portraits by Rudolph Duehrkoop, at the Royal 
Photographic Society’s rooms the splendid collection of 
John M. Whitehead’s exquisite examples of flower-, fruit- 
and landscape-work, and at the Camera Club a combined 
exposition by Cocks — pére et fils. 

While the first two shows are characterized as being 
representative of the so-called straight or pure photo- 
graphy, every print in the Cocks exposition has been 
produced by a hand-controlled process, the Bromoil, in 
fact. 1 have written about my friend Duehrkoop on so 
many occasions, in PHoro-ErA and elsewhere, and his 
work is so well known in America that I need not dwell 
here upon the beauty and the almost amazing versatility 
of his portraiture. Suffice it to say that each of the 
many prints in the gallery is a gem to be well worth the 
closest study of every portraitist with serious artistic aims. 

The dozen fine pictures at the Salon and at the Royal 
this year by Robert M. Cocks and R. Lincoln Cocks led 
one to anticipate something strong in the near future. 
The exposition of their work now being held at the 
Camera Club has fully justified what has been expected. 
Even if they make no further advance — which is very 
unlikely —they need fear little rivalry, for they hold a 
position unique in the photographic world of England. 
The spacious exposition-room has three of its walls broken 
up by doors, windows and fireplaces which give a very 
satisfactory series of panels upon which the different 
groups of pictures easily arrange themselves and are iso- 
lated from those with which they might otherwise clash. 
This gives an immediate impression of complete satis- 
faction, the harmonious whole being restful to the ob- 
server and at the same time showing each picture to its 
best advantage. The pictures have been mounted in 
three styles of multimounts, all of delicate tones which 
in many cases merge one into another so that they are 
scarcely noticeable until the picture is closely inspected, 
and then in no way detract from the picture itself but 
give it an added charm —a style of mounting which as 
well as being effective on an exposition-wall seems par- 
ticularly adapted to home-decoration. Nearly all the 
subjects are of an Eastern character, the masterly render- 
ing of the play of sunlight being one of the special 
beauties of the pictures. As I have been fortunate 
enough to have obtained some of these striking pictures 
for reproduction, I defer commenting upon them in 
detail until they shall appear in PHoro-Era. 

Sincere earnestness is everywhere apparent as soon as 
a close inspection of the work of John M. Whitehead is 
made. Nothing has been left to chance; nothing weak 
or vacillating, nothing bizarre or sensational, nothing 
but good, sound, honest work is to be found on the walls 
of his present show at the Royal Photographic Society. 
Every picture indicates that the hand of a master was 
used in its making. The preconceived idea, the firm 
decision, is everywhere in evidence. There is no pren- 
tice-work shown; every frame contains a masterpiece 
which insists on individual attention. Not one of these 
pictures can be passed; each one calls you with a voice 
that has such charm that it cannot be neglected. Be 
the voice soft and low or strong and sonorous it is always 
sweet and insistent in its call. Platinum has been used 
exclusively as the printing-process and shows in a most 


striking manner the wide range of possibilities possessed 
by this process in the hands of an artist. With great 
skill, Mr. Whitehead has used his medium in every case 
to suit the particular picture under treatment. Tones 
and tone-values have not only received very close study 
but have been most successfully rendered in each in- 
stance, there being no single case of falsity but much 
evidence of infinite care and attention to render “ truth 
and beauty beautifully true.” Correct tonality is a 
marked characteristic here. I am able to send two ex- 
amples of Mr. Whitehead’s fine work for a future issue. 

Two Englishmen have been honored by the Vienna 
Photo-Club by invitations to hold a special exposition of 
their work in Vienna. They are Mr. Malcolm Arbuth- 
not and the writer. The first exposition took place in 
November and the other one during December. The 
thing has been done very thoroughly, and decoration of 
the gallery, display of pictures and printing of the cata- 
logs were very artistically carried out. Up to this mo- 
ment, | hear that many prints have been sold. 

I am looking forward with very much pleasure and 
considerable interest to a collection of prints by Amer- 
ican workers which we are to have here in London 
within a few months. I understand that my Buffalo 
friends and many other workers will be represented by 
pictures. I was much impressed by the great individ- 
uality displayed in the productions of American ama- 
teurs which I had the pleasure to see at Budapest, and 
I am glad to have an opportunity to renew pleasant 
acquaintances and to make new friends. 

Mr. H. Snowden Ward — who, by the time this letter 
appears, will be in the United States to renew his inter- 
esting lecture-tour — recently had some interesting re- 
marks to make with reference to * Photographie Pictures 
for the Collector.” He wondered whether people thought 
a “collection was worth while, whether the pictures 
bought to-day will grow in value or whether the years 
that are coming will regard them as useless lumber, to 
be consigned to. the box-room.” He gave a list of col- 
lectors of photographic ‘pictures and mentioned as the 
first Mr. Timmins of Syracuse, N.Y. Other well- 
known collectors are Alfred Stieglitz, whose collection 
of European pictorial masterpieces formed a large part 
of the Albright Art Gallery show; Harold Holeroft and 
Her Grace the Duchess of Sermoneta. But perhaps 
the largest and most select collection of camera-pictures 
is the one owned by Mr. Ernst Juhl of Hamburg. His 
name is, of course, too well known to need an introduc- 
tion here, and he and, later, Stieglitz have, possibly, done 
more for the recognition of photography as an inde- 
pendent art than anybody else. It is very gratifying 
that during the last few years national and municipal 
galleries on the Continent have begun to buy photo- 
graphic pictures and started permanent collections. In 
Berlin Kupferstich-Kabinett Hamburg (* Kunst- 
halle) and Vienna such collections were started a few 
years ago, and Bremen and Budapest have followed 
their example recently. The Budapest authorities, in 
particular, have taken great interest in this matter, and 
the Budapest Fine Arts Museum has bought a splendid 
set of pictures from their International Exposition, 
which has just closed. Among those which were pur- 
chased were four pictures by well-known English, two 
by American, three by German, two by Austrian work- 
ers, and one by a Russian worker. 

= 

Properly speaking, there is no such thing as original- 
ity in artistic effort; our triumphs of design are merely 
recollections or rearrangements of natural facts. Only 
nature invents. — G. Woolliscroft Rheade. 
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BERLIN LETTER 


MAX A. R. BRUNNER 


Ir is well known that the German people are fond of 
nature’s beauties and of ancient historic spots, which 
they preserve with remarkable care and thoroughness. 
Thus the country is full of wonderful picturesque houses, 
ruins, castles, gardens and the like. Photographers, 
therefore, find a rich field for interesting motives every- 
where. In these days the Silesian society for Home-Pres- 
ervation, with head-quarters in Breslau, has requested 
all amateurs in that province to send it good or bad 
pictures showing examples of landscapes or other sub- 
jects pertaining to that section of the country. It is 
immaterial whether these are prints, plates or lantern- 
slides. After a print or a slide has been made there- 
from the original is returned to the sender. It is the 
league’s intention to obtain a full and impressive set of 
good and bad examples for the purpose of propaganda- 
leaflets with pictures and for illustrated lectures. They 
want particularly such photographs as show one and the 
same subject before and after its improvement or resto- 
ration to the original condition or the contrary of it. A 
common example is for instance the spoiling of a land- 
scape by large advertising sign-boards along railways 
and in other prominent positions which in England and 
still more in the United States are an eyesore or insult 
to the esthetic observer. Also photographs of things 
which have since been destroyed or have for some reason 
dlied out are very welcome to the society, particularly if 
their loss is much to be regretted. 

Furthermore, they want photos of former and present 
costumes, popular festivals, such as carnivals, Easter 
processions, Christmas customs and the like, of which 
Germany has a large variety in her different provinces. 
The nation is rather conservative in this respect, yet 
modern ideas and customs are gradually securing a 
firmer foothold and it is feared that in future decades 
we shall not have a chance to view such picturesque 
scenes. Photography is an excellent medium to pre- 
serve these scenes for posterity. Silesia is perhaps the 
prettiest and most conservative province, but it is ex- 
pected that in other parts of the empire societies will 
proceed ina similar manner. A somewhat different pur- 
pose is responsible for the proceedings of the numerous 
clubs for furthering the intercourse of tourists and vis- 
itors which we find in every considerable town. Most of 
these spend appreciable sums for advertisements, artistic 
posters and well-illustrated booklets which are freely 
alistributed. In these the best photographs obtainable 
are reproduced, and many arrange prize-competitions 
among amateurs and professionals, in a manner similar 
to that in which British and American railway-companies 
obtain pictures for their booklets. The Dresden club 
for furthering tourist traffic goes a step farther and gives 
lectures with lantern-slides in many German cities which 
show the beauties and picturesque spots of the capital 
itself, the wonderful Elbe valley and the whole of Sax- 
ony. The club announced recently a prize-contest for 
obtaining the very best pictures of old and new houses, 
gardens, people, costumes, typical products, scenes and 
customs. They desire not only that strangers should visit 
their beautiful city, but that many should choose it for 
their permanent residence. 

This autumn one of the best photographie schools in 
Munich, the Teaching and Experimental Institute for 
Photography, Chemigraphy, Autotypy and Photo-Grav- 


ure, celebrated its 10 years’ jubilee. At the same time 
it took as headquarters some new and larger premises 
owned by the city. There are no less than 72 rooms, 
of which 30 are reserved for the two classes of photo- 
graphic pupils. Each class is entirely separated from 
the other and has at its disposal seven studios, two dark- 
rooms and many other rooms. The institute occupies a 
whole block and is joined by its own large park near the 
outskirts of the Bavarian capital. 

Among other things in the photographie world in Ger- 
many worthy to be reported, a novelty called the pen- 
dulum-developing-dish and turned out by a Rhenish firm 
should be mentioned. This novel method of developing 
combines in many respects the advantages of stand-de- 
velopment with that of ordinary tray~levelopment. The 
apparatus consists of a glass tray which is put into a 
zine tray, the former being suspended like the pendulum 
of a clock. On the top there are clips for clamping the 
plates to be developed. The whole apparatus is well 
balanced and scarcely any friction is felt, so that the 
plates after having been moved swing to and fro for a 
considerable length of time. The advantage of course 
is that there remain no streaks or stripes on the film; 
besides, the process of development can be well watched 
without getting the fingers stained, as one lifts the plates 
with the clamps. These vessels can also be used for the 
ordinary methods of development. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 


Tue Book or Happy Days. By Beatrice Stevens and 
Ella M. Boult. 1114 x 144% inches. Twenty poems 
and twenty illustrations. Price $3.00. The Pomfret 
Press, Pomfret Center, Conn., 1909. 


“To happy mothers this book of happy days.” 

Such is the dedication of a work which should bring 
joy into every household into which it enters. The 
poems of childhood have been selected with fine dis- 
crimination and illustrated by photographs of babies in 
the nursery and volder children at play outdoors which 
really illustrate. “Text and pictures together constitute 
a charming contribution to the literature of the nursery, 
nor will it lack appreciation outside. The volume is 
attractively presented on a brown cover-paper which 
sets off the mounted halftones as well as it does the 
printed matter. The pictures, indeed, have almost the 
effect of real photographic prints on velvet bromide. 


Susan rn Sicity. By Josephine Tozier. With many 
illustrations from original photographs. Illuminated 
cover, 12mo, $2.00. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 


A delightful personal account of a girl’s first visit to 
Sicily. The book is well written, the descriptions and 
history are interesting, and the writer gives us an inti- 
mate idea of the manners, customs and disposition of 
the Sicilian people. There is a pretty romance, which 
holds the reader’s interest to the close, threading its way 
through the book. Altogether a charming gift-book for 
a young girl, who cannot fail to sympathize with Susan 
and her friends in their many interesting and varied 
experiences. The volume belongs to the Little Pilgrim- 
ages Series. 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


The Editor’s Talisman 


In the June Puoro-Era the editor told the story of 
the talisman — the Ansco coin presented to him at the 
Rochester Convention, last July, 1909 —and how it 
never left his person except during his nocturnal rest. 
Well, that little token played a prominent part in a singu- 
lar adventure not long ago. After partaking of a light 
repast with a friend at a down-town hotel-café, after the 
theater, one evening during October and before the end 
of the photo-engravers’ strike, the editor quietly slipped 
a half-dollar into the waiter’s hand instead of leaving 
the fee on the salver, as is customary. A few days 
afterward he missed the coin from its usual place, viz: 
the right-hand trouser-pocket. Every search to recover 
it proved futile. It was gone, irretrievably lost! Al- 
though far from being superstitious, the editor felt just 
a bit disturbed as he had become greatly attached to 
the pocket-piece. 

Nearly everyone has heard of the grass-crop in a 
certain western state which was so poor that the grass- 
hoppers got lame jumping from one blade of grass to 
another. My case was not quite so bad as that, although 
my legs were giving out, caused by dodging recklessly- 
driven autos, rushing fire-engines and flying patrol- 
wagons — all because I was without that pocket-piece, 
my talisman. These constant hairbreadth escapes were 
sapping my vitality and, in order to recuperate some- 
what, I arranged to pass an evening at the “ Brindisi,” 
a popular Italian restaurant, having great faith in the 
vitalizing properties of a savory Costoletta aila minuta 
and a mezza bottiglia of Asti spumante. There I found 
several other congenial spirits—noted camerists— Adams, 
Peabody and Appleby, all apparently expecting me. It 
was impossible not to mention our hobby, and soon 
technical terms and names of materials filled the im- 
mediate atmosphere. At the sound of the word * Ansco” 
the proprietor, who was standing not far away, ready to 
approach and greet us, quickly advanced and, fixing his 
great black eyes upon me, he said politely: ‘* Mi scusi, 
signore, ma questa parola *‘ Ansco’ none é Italiano; pos- 
sibile fotografico.” Then he explained that from his 
chef, who had gotten it from a waiter in a down-town 
hotel-café, he had received a large, mysterious copper 
coin, seemingly Italian or Spanish. On one side was the 
strange word * Cyko,” and on the other the portrait of 
a middle-aged man named * Ansco Film.” * Ecco lo,” 
and with this he put his hand in his trouser-pocket and 
produced — my talisman. 

Photo-Dealers Lose 

In spite of repeated exposures by PHoro-EraA, the 
traffic in stolen photographic lenses and apparatus con- 
tinues apace. Much booty, including the contents of 
stores in Buffalo and Boston, has been disposed of 
largely through the connivance of a few middlemen — 
certain dealers in second-hand supplies in New York, 
Chicago and Boston. In this connection a valued corre- 
spondent relates the following instance : 

“ As I was looking over the files of the photographie 
journals in a small up-town photo-supply store, recently, 
a respectably-dressed young man entered and was soon 
talking with the proprietor about a camera that he 
wished to sell. I think it was a 3A Kodak, and it ap- 
peared to be brand-new. He wanted $12 for it but was 


offered only $10 by the business-like proprietor. They 
finally agreed on $11, after a spirited discussion. I was 
convinced that the dealer was buying the camera in good 
faith, i.e., from an honest man, so I kept right on with 
my work. Pretty soon two men entered — an inspector 
and a man who proved to be the actual owner of the 
camera. The Kodak, just purchased, was produced 
and, after a close inspection, was recognized as having 
been recently stolen with several others from the 
owner's store in another part of the city. 

“*T want that camera; it’s mine,’ he said firmly. The 
dealer objected, saying that he had bought it in good 
faith but that he would give it up on receipt of $11, the 
amount he had paid for it. The owner refused and re- 
peated his demand. A consultation in a low tone then 
followed during which the dealer proffered the inspector 
a cigar which was accepted and lighted. But again came 
the request expressed in a firm voice, ‘I want my 
camera!’ Some more explanations between dealer and 
inspector. Finally the dealer handed the camera to the 
owner, with the remark: ‘I call that a mean piece of 


* business. You won’t even compromise, but make me 


lose all I paid for it.’ Then the two men left the place. 

“Several days afterward I learned that the dealer had 
been cleverly duped. The man who had sold the camera 
to the dealer, the inspector, and the owner of the 
camera were confederates — a precious trio of swindlers. 
This same camera had figured similarly in a number of 
cases. Five dealers in second-hand apparatus had been 
fleeced by them in one day.” 


Why be Ambiguous? 

In our British cotemporaries a “ dark room” means 
either an apartment devoid of illumination, or one used 
for photographic purposes — made available by non-ac- 
tinic light. Also, the term “dry plate” is applied to a 
well-known culinary utensil as it should be before the 
meal is served, or to a sensitized sheet of glass used in 
photography. 

A Student of Shakespeare 

AN interested reader has sent us an account of the 
following incident : 

“While waiting for my train at a station in the 
Boston subway, recently, I glanced thrpugh one of the 
popular magazines. Next to me were several persons 
engaged in looking over the November PHoro-Era. 
The picture of the Capitoline Wolf, on page 266, must 
have attracted their attention, for a female voice was 
heard to exclaim, ‘Oh, look! there is a picture of the 
bronze wolf suckling Romeo and Juliet!’ ” 


A Field for Camerists 

THE editor sincerely hopes that Mr. Phillips’ article in 
this issue will stimulate those of our readers who visit 
Europe seriously to consider a journey to Spain. No 
one who has enjoyed Washington Irving’s fascinating 
tales of the Alhambra can resist a desire to ramble 
through the maze of courts and chambers of that marvel 
of Moorish art regarded by connoisseurs as one of the 
modern Seven Wonders of the World. To those who 
are interested are recommended the delightful works on 
Spain by the following authors: Victor Hugo, Théophile 
Gautier, C. A. Stoddard, Augustus Hare, Edmondo de 
Amicis, George Parsons Lathrop and F, W. Hacklender. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 


The Telephone Contest 


THE pictures submitted in the telephone contest ar- 
ranged by PHoro-Era for the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company were few in number but high 
in quality. First prize was awarded to H. Romeyn for 
one of the best genres it has been our fortune to see. 
“An Emergency Call’ represents the interior of an 
office, apparently that of the superintendent of a factory. 
Two workmen support a third, who is plainly seriously 
injured, while the superintendent telephones for the am- 
bulance. The poses are natural, the grouping and com- 
position strong and well-balanced and the technical 
handling superb. 

Mrs. Charles S. Hayden submitted a large group of 
interesting studies, one of which gained second place. 
“The Night-Letter””’ shows a young girl seated at the 
telephone and reading to the telegraph office from a 
manuscript held in her hand the text of the message 
to some absent dear one. Her expression is serious but 
not sad, in keeping with the importance of her occupa- 
tion. The print is a sepia platinotype of very pleasing 
quality, soft yet brilliant. 

The third-prize picture was made by Anthony Graff. 
It is a kitchen-interior, strongly but not harshly 
lighted from a window just out of the picture to the left. 
The light is concentrated on the figure of the mistress 
of the culinary department, who has turned from her 
bread-mixing-board to the telephone to upbraid the de- 
linquent grocer. ‘Send up that Yeast-Cake!” is the 
title. The technical quality of the print is good, the 
exposure having been ample to render detail in the shad- 
ows while retaining the full strength of the highlights. 
Honorable mentions were awarded to C. G. Sheldon, 
H. L. Bradley and Mrs. Hayden (three prints). ‘ 

We congratulate the telephone company on obtaining 
pictures having so large a measure of human interest 
and at the same time superior pictorial quality. The 
awards were made on a basis of fifty per cent for adver- 
tising value and fifty for artistic excellence. The jury 
was composed of William Howe Downes, art-editor of 
The Boston Transcript, J. H. Garo and Wilfred A. 
French, editor of PHoro-Era. 


Postal Photographic Club 


THE members of the Postal Photographic Club are 
now enjoying the November 1910 album on its first 
round and the October 1910 and February 1910 albums 
on their second rounds with the criticisms of the mem- 
bers. With the October book is circulating a narrative 
by Harry D. Williar of the week’s outing held by some 
of the members at Athens, Pa., last July. Among the 
members we note the names of the following well-known 
pictorialists: Wm. H. Zerbe, E. H. Washburn, C. S. 
Luitwieler, C. F. Clarke, J. Horace McFarland, Harry D. 
Williar and Charles E. Fairman. 


Defective Copies 


Any subscriber who receives a copy of PHoro-Era 
which has been damaged by transmission through the 
mails or otherwise may receive in exchange a perfect 
copy by mailing the defective one to us. 


Exhibitors ,in the Seventh American Salon 
Name of Exhibitor Prints Accepted 


| 
Chamberlain, Clarence K. 3 
2 
2 
2 
Heimerdinger, Howard __________ 1 
2 
Wm. 3 
Mobert 1 
1 
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New England Association 


THE next annual meeting of the New England Photo- 
graphers will be held in the fall of 1911 at Bridgeport. 
The large and attractive armory will furnish a splendid 
exhibition-hall, and, although no prizes will be awarded, 
advance expressions from the members point towards 
a large showing of prints for honorable mention. 
Mr. Garo, the president, and Mr. J. P. Healy of Bridge- 
port, the second vice-president, are already arranging 
the details in order to secure a successful meeting. 

A prize of five dollars is to be awarded to the mem- 
ber who designs the best button. All entries must be 
sent to the executive board before February 1. 


Photographic Club of Baltimore 


On Tuesday evening, November 15, Dr. William 
Simon gave an illustrated talk on “ Photography in the 
Colors of Nature,” showing some very fine views taken 
by himself. The following week, Mr. James Locke 
gave a talk and demonstration on “The Chemistry of 
Photography.” The lecture, which was largely attended, 
was followed by a smoker with refreshments. 

On Thursday, December 8, the club opened its show 
of the Seventh American Salon at The Maryland Insti- 
tute, Mount. Royal Avenue and Lanvale Street. The 
formal opening, which was attended by the club-mem- 
bers and invited guests, was on the preceding evening. 


Indianapolis Camera-Workers 


Ir is greatly to be regretted that Indianapolis, which 
was honored by having the Seventh American Salon 
open at the Herron Art Institute, has no camera-club. 
The city has one noted pictorialist in John Chislett, one 
of whose pictures appears in this issue. Other promi- 
nent workers are Benjamin W. Douglas, Frank W. 
McDougall, Hans Duden, and Brandt Steele. It is sin- 


cerely to be hoped that they will get together and found 
a club for the honor of their city as well as for the 
common benefits they would derive from association. 
An active society of pictorialists, perhaps working in con- 
junction with the Art Institute, might bring Indianapolis 
to a position comparable to that of Detroit, Buffalo, or 
Grand Rapids, with their well-known groups of workers. 


Toronto Camera Club 


THE 22d Annual Meeting of the Toronto Camera 
Club was held at the Club Rooms, 2 Gould St., on Mon- 
day evening, November 7. The attendance, sixty-six, 
was the largest in the history of the club. The financial 
statement, which was presented by the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, showed assets of $1,160.25 including $448.66 in 
cash, 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, 
A.S. Bowers; First Vice-president, E. Utley; Second 
Vice-president, E. Y. Spurr; Secretary-Treasurer, Hugh 
Neilson. 

Committee: Dr. E. E. King, W. H. Moss, J. H. Ames, 
E. Hoch, J. Y. S. Ross, C. W. Lidbetter. 


Photographers’ Association of America 


THE evil of competition with legitimate practitioners 
by irresponsible street-photographers is being vigorously 
fought by the association. A petition adopted at Mil- 
waukee last July is now being sent out to members for 
presentation to the local town or city governments. It 
is signed by the officers of the national body and is to 
be signed by the local photographers. The text, in 
part, is as follows: “‘ The Professional Photographers of 
the United States and Canada, in convention assembled, 
hereby petition your honorable body to pass an ordi- 
nance placing a license upon all itinerant, transient and 
non-tax-paying photographers and picture-agents; thus 
creating a revenue for your city and, at the same time, 
protecting your home-photographers, who are tax-payers, 
from ruinous and demoralizing competition.” 


Duehrkoop’s London Exhibition 


A COLLECTION of Rudolph Duehrkoop’s latest pictures 
has been on exhibition in the Little Gallery of our Eng- 
lish cotemporary, The Amateur Photographer. The show 
ran from November 8th to December 10th, and the forty 
pictures from the studio of the eminent German master- 
photographer were greatly admired by a large number 
of visitors. 4 


H. Snowden Ward’s Lecture-Tour 


Mr. H. Snowpen Warp, F.R.P.S., is again in 
America, and will deliver his lectures in various cities. 
Our Boston readers will have the opportunity to hear 
him at Tremont Temple. He gives With Charles Dickens 
in His Books on Wednesday afternoon, February 8th; 
Marvels of Photography on the evening of the same day 
as well as on Wednesday evening, February 15th, and on 
the afternoon of Washington’s birthday; The Canterbury 
Pilgrimages on Wednesday afternoon, February 15th; 
and Shakespeare’s Merry England and its Songs on the 
evening of February 22d. These lectures should not be 
missed by the ardent camerist, for the lantern-slides are 
of unusually fine quality and the lecture of an equally 
high literary merit. For information about dates 
Mr. Ward may be addressed at 122 East 25th Street, 
New York City. 


Camera Club of New York 


THE Club had on its walls during the month of No- 
vember a collection of about thirty small prints by 
Ferdinand Gebhardt of Munich, Germany. Although 
small, these prints demonstrated the rare artistry of this 
worker. Mr. A. H. Stoiber of Paris, a member of the 
Club, showed seven large snow-scenes of superior excel- 
lence. There was also shown a collection of prints by 
Harry D. Williar of the Baltimore Camera Club, con- 
taining several Round Robin Guild prize-pictures. 

An exhibition of members’ work will soon be held. 
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Have You Seen Elmendorf? 


One of the surprises of the lecture-platform is the 
phenomenal success attending the lectures by Mr. Dwight 
L. Elmendorf, well known in photographie circles as a 
worker of unusual ability, and also as a singularly able 
colorist of lantern-slides. Being a profound student, 
fond of travel and a speaker of uncommon gifts, he spent 
many years in preparing himself for the career of a 
lecturer. He gave his first series of illustrated lectures 
on European topics six years ago, and felt encouraged 
to extend his travels, accompanied by his faithful and 
efficient camera, to various parts of the world. «His 
extraordinary success as a lecturer is proved by the fact 
that to-day he is able to fill the largest auditoriums, his 
audience being people of the educated class, including 
many who have traveled extensively. All of them at- 
test the accuracy and beauty of Mr. Elmendorf’s stereop- 
ticon-views. His present series, which includes Berlin, 
Vienna, Paris, London and Famous Paintings in the 
Galleries of Europe, is particularly interesting. 

We urge every reader of PHoro-ErA to make an ef- 
fort to attend these lectures which, for the rest of the 
season, will be given in Chicago, St. Louis and Milwau- 
kee. No photographic practitioner, whether a beginner, 
advanced worker or expert, can afford to miss the lecture 
on famous paintings. It is an education in itself. 


Recent Deaths 


Dr. CHARLES L. MitcHEtt, the well-known maker 
of the Mitchell photographic specialties, died at his 
home in Philadelphia on November 24. 

A former president of the P. A. of A., John H. Kent, 
passed away at Rochester, N. Y., on November 25, aged 
82. Mr. Kent was the oldest professional photographer 
of the “ camera city,” and his high-class work made a 
profound impression on the craft. He was noted for his 
sterling integrity in business and devotion to the highest 
ideals. As adviser to George Eastman while the latter 
was devising the first kodak, his great experience made 
him invaluable, and he reaped his reward by entering 
the Eastman Kodak Company as one of its incorpora- 
tors in the position of vice-president. 


Permanent Opera in Boston 


Tue Boston Opera House. now in its second year of 
existence, has not only fulfilled all the promises made 
by the directors, but has come to be looked upon 
throughout the world as a musical institution which is 
destined to exercise a great influence in the musical 
development both of this country and Europe. 

While the array of artists gathered together by Direc- 
tor Henry Russell presents such an imposing list of 
names as few other opera houses can boast of, the chief 
strength of the Boston Opera Company lies in the 
wonderful ensemble that characterizes all the perform- 
ances there. No matter how small the part, no matter 
how insignificant the detail, nothing is omitted to make 
the performance full of artistic value. 

The orchestra has justly come to be looked upon as 
one of the finest of its kind; the chorus, both in its 
singing and acting, has won fame the country over and 
the scenic management leaves no room for criticism. 

Under Mr. Russell’s skilful management the Boston 
Opera House has blossomed forth within the short period 
of one year into an institution that is already the envy 
of the old world, where America has come to be looked 
upon as a land that does not foster any musical ideals, 
and the present prospects are that in time to come 
Boston will rightfully claim the distinction of being 
America’s musical center. 


THE cut which appears above is a reproduction of the 
bronze medal given at the recent International Photo- 
graphic Exhibition at Budapest. This souvenir was 
awarded toall of the American contributors whose pictures 
were accepted by the jury. Only one side of the bronze 
is figured, the reverse being flat, from which fact is derived 
the French term plaquette, corresponding to plaque, 
although the latter term is seldom applied by us to so 
small an object. The cut is full size. Inscribed in 
Hungarian are the words meaning “ International Photo- 
graphic Exhibition ” and the initials standing for ‘“ Hun- 
garian Amateur Photographers’ Association.” 


The ‘“B. J.’’ Almanac for 1911 


THE mammoth work in yellow paper covers known as 
the British Journal Almanac has made its annual ap- 
pearance. This year’s number is the Jubilee Issue, as it 
is the fiftieth consecutive volume. An excellent review 
of the history of the work, with illustrations showing 
its former diminutive size, as well as portraits of the 
editorial staff from the beginning, forms an appropriate 
introduction. The usual article on some one field of 
photography is lacking this year. The remainder of the 
text is, as usual, a complete epitome of the materials, 
processes, apparatus and formulas in every branch of 
photography. We cannot help but feel, when looking 
over the many superior designs of hand-cameras, that 
the advanced amateur is better cared for by the British 
manufacturers than the American user is by our own. 
The universal swing-fronts provided on many English 
hand-cameras have so many advantages that we wonder 
our camera-makers have not brought out something 
similar. Folmer and Schwing at one time made a swing- 
front camera, but we believe it was long ago discontinued. 
The result is that anyone wishing a strictly universal 
camera must perforce order from the British Isles and 
fatten Uncle Sam’s treasury with 45% import-duty. The 
advertising-pages of the almanac, in fact, are worthy 
study not only by the American manufacturer but also 
by the individual camerist. There should be a place on 
every practitioner’s book-shelf for a copy of this work, 
for it is almost invaluable for reference. As the entire 
edition of 25,000 was sold on publication, we advise our 
readers to send in their orders at once. The almanac 
will be found listed on the page of photographic club- 
offers. 


“To prove that the camera, the negative and the 
print are simply our tools, and that everything depends 
upon the man behind the gun — just look over any ex- 
hibition of pictures and you can at a glance say who 
made it. It is the individuality of this man who has 
studied, who has felt, that goes through that camera ; 
it is told in his composition, in what he produces.” — 


William Shewell Ellis. 
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Kodak Prize-Competition Pictures 


Too late for insertion in this issue, we received prints 
of the prize-winners in the annual kodak advertising- 
contest. Data concerning them reached us so late that 
the halftone cuts could not be made before we went to 
press. Our readers, however, will benefit by the delay, 
and will have the pleasure to see most or all of these 
excellent pictures adequately reproduced. The East- 
man Company has found the standard of the prints sub- 
mitted so high that it has decided to make a special 
class for the champions next year. This will give the 
less expert competitors a better chance to win one of 
the generous prizes offered by the company. Many of 
our Guilders, whose work in genre has taken prizes, 
should study the conditions of this contest and apply 
themselves to carry off prizes later. 

In Class A the prizes were awarded as follows: First, 
William Shewell Ellis, $500; Second, H. E. Lawson, 
$400; Third, F. and C. A..Maynard, $250; Fourth, 
R. T. Dooner, $150; Fifth, A. F. Bradley, $100. 

In Class B the prizes were awarded to R. B. Marsh, 
First, $300; Naney Ford Cones, Second, $150; R. J. 
Barber, Third, $75; Dr. Robert Nones, Fourth, $50; 
Mrs. N. A. H. Bromley, Fifth, $25. 


Our New Dress 


Wiru the new year PHoro-Era assumes a new dress 
of type. The change has been long under consideration 
and was made only after we were convinced that it 
would make not only a more legible but a more beauti- 
ful page. The heavier face of the type, combined with 
the extremely clear-cut impression of the individual 
letters, makes the page very easy to read, as compared 
with the machine-set type formerly used. Following the 
best traditions of the printing art, we are now employing 
only hand-set type. The result, we feel, is a credit to 
our printers, The Barta Press, whose advertisement ap- 
pears in another column. Their reputation for doing 
only the highest-class work should recommend them to 
photographers who desire artistic printing. 


Theft of Cameras 


WE have previously remarked upon the excellent 
judgment displayed by burglars and sneak-thieves in 
selecting as their booty quickly-convertible and remun- 
erative high-class photographic lenses and apparatus. 
There seem to be many purveyors in second-hand 
photographic materials who have no scruples about buy- 
ing and selling such merchandise, and that without 
making the least effort to ascertain their origin. 

The home of a prominent Boston amateur was recently 
visited by a sneak-thief and relieved of considerable 
clothing and also two photographic outfits. The latter 
consisted of a 4 x 5 Anschiitz camera, fitted with focal- 
plane shutter and C. P. Goerz Celor lens with focusing- 
mount, the outfit being of German manufacture. 

The other outfit is a No. 4A Eastman Folding Kodak, 
with Staley’s Euryplan lens fitted to a Compound 
Shutter. This outfit was purchased in London, England. 

Anyone obtaining a clue to either or both of these 
ameras will confer a favor by communicating at once 
with J. W. H., care of PHoro-Era Magazine, 383 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston, Mass. 


An Appreciation from Cadby 


Witt Cappy, the noted English pictorialist, whose 
pictures, with Mrs. Cadby’s, formed the leading feature 
«of the November PxHoro-Era, writes to us as follows: 
“Your reproductions of our work in the November 
mumber are a continual pleasure.” 


The Albright Exhibition 


Mr. SrirGuirz informs us that the Trustees of the 
Albright Art Gallery have appropriated $300 for the pur- 
chase of a number of the prints shown in the photographic 
exhibition under Photo-Secession auspices which closed 
December 5. These pictures are to form the nucleus 
of a permanent collection which is to be hung in the 
gallery as a memorial to the exhibition. The success of 
the undertaking may be estimated from the fact that on 
one day no less than 5,000 people visited the exhibit — a 
number which would be a tribute to a showing of pic- 
tures in any medium. It would seem that Mr. Stieglitz’s 
devotion to the cause of pictorial photography, or, if one 
chooses, to the campaign for recognition of photography 
as a department of the fine arts, has been crowned with 
triumph of no mean order. From several sources we 
learn that the display was overwhelming. Some who 
went to criticize were silenced and lost in admiration 
at the beauty of the show. 


From William H. Phillips 


“T am very much pleased with your supplementary 
references to the illustrations accompanying my Spanish 
article. This page is always of much interest to 
readers.” 

English Visitors 


Our readers may be interested to know that Mr. Wil- 
liam Crooke, of Edinburgh, and Mr. H. Walter Barnett, 
of London, sailed on December 17 for a six-weeks’ 
tour in the United States, when they hope to visit some 
of the leading photographers in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Baltimore, Pittsburg, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Boston and other cities. 


The Ives Color-Process 


Ar the New York Camera Club, December 9, Mr. 
Frederic E. Ives of Philadelphia gave a very interesting 
lecture on his new direct color-process. It was illus- 
trated by colored slides. As our readers know, the new 
Ives process is a one-plate method, often called a film- 
block, because the sensitive materials necessary for 
recording the three primary color-sensations are bound 
together in one plate, thus requiring but a single expo- 
sure. The rendering of color by this method is par- 
ticularly accurate. 


Fugitiveness of the Autochrome 


TuE editor hasa plate which was formerly a partic- 
ularly excellent autochrome portrait of a sitter in a 
rose-colored silk gown. He was so proud of it that he 
had it framed and hung it in a north window. For 
about six months no change could be noticed, but after 
that period a decided weakening of all the colors took 
place. At this writing, after about fifteen months’ ex- 
posure to light, the picture has lost almost all its 
brilliancy and is flat and lifeless. Evidently the beauti- 
ful autochrome transparencies must be kept in the dark 
and withdrawn from such safe-keeping only for occa- 
sional examination. 


An Appreciation 


“T am much pleased with the reproduction of my 
print in the December number of Puoro-Era. It is 
fully equal to the original print. You are certainly 
giving us, to my mind, the best photographic magazine 
published, and I wish you continued success. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Harry G. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


The Watkins Specialties 


BURKE & JAMES 
U.S. DIAL 
De nor MADE ENGLAND 


Last month we reprinted an important article on 
time-development by Alfred Watkins. The system, as 
there given, is undoubtedly one of the best ways to 
handle red-sensitive plates, which do not allow the dark- 
room to be illuminated without grave danger of general 
fog. Cramer’s “Spectrum” plates, for instance, are 
sensitive even to the narrow band in the green which 
hitherto has not been registered, and so not even a green 
safe-light can be used with them. The advanced worker 
will undoubtedly test his own pet developer for its 
temperature-coefficient, but the beginner will prefer a 
simpler system. This is found in the Watkins Time- 
Developer, for which Burke and James of Chicago are 
American agents. To use the system it is necessary 
to find, from the card furnished with each package of 
developer, the development-speed of the plate in use. 
One then looks in the table and finds that the time of 
development at 60° Fahr. for that particular plate is so 
many minutes. The Thermo-Indicator on the box or on 
the bottle is then set so that the 60° pointer is against 
that time. The scale then shows how many minutes to 
develop for any other temperature. For example, a 
Seed 26X plate is listed as MS, and its time at 60° is 
7 minutes. If the temperature of the developer is 48°, 
the time of development will be 1034 minutes. 

Another useful and thoroughly reliable product of 
Mr. Watkins’ inventive genius is the Bee Meter, which 
sells at the very low price of $1.25. Its value is par- 
ticularly great for dull lights or for weak sunlight in the 
early morning or the late afternoon, because the sensi- 
tive paper gives the exact actinic power of the light and 
the scales calculate with perfect accuracy the exposure 
necessary. Tables are of little use in such conditions, 
but the user of the Bee Meter can rely on it absolutely 
whenever there is light enough to make an exposure. 

The time-thermometer, referred to in Mr. Watkins’ 
paper, is now being tested by the editor, and will be 
mentioned more fully in an early issue of this magazine. 


New Goerz Head-Quarters 


Own account of its greatly increased business, the C. P. 
Goerz American Optical Company has been obliged to 
move to larger quarters at 317-323 East 34th Street, 
New York City. At the new head-quarters the facili- 
ties for handling orders will be ample, so that customers 
will receive the promptest attention. 


The Bissell Colleges 


Tuar the reputation of the Illinois College of Photo- 
graphy and the Bissell College of Photo-Engraving is 
widespread is shown by the fact that two students re- 
cently entered from countries so remote as Bulgaria and 
Japan. That this high reputation is fully deserved is 
evident from the magnificent catalog which has just 
reached us. It is a 64-page book 944 x 614 inches, 
attractively bound in heavy rough paper of a pleasing 
buff tone, with cover-design in brown ink. Numerous 
excellent halftones of the college buildings, inside and 
out, fully illustrate the equipment. There are, in addi- 
tion, specimen prints as inserts. The first of these is a 
full-page portrait on Defender Triple A Velours. The 
technical quality of the print is superior and the pose 
and lighting have been well managed. Our only criti- 
cism is that the retouching shows rather too much on a 
paper with such a smooth surface if the print is very 
closely examined. The second insert is on Triple A 
Buff. The paper is 6!4 x 814 inches and the print itself 
is attractively presented within a tinted line which 
frames the vignetted bust-portrait of a good model well 
handled. The last of the inserts is on Professional Cyko, 
double weight, studio surface. It is a sepia obtained by 
the hypo-alum-bath and rivals much of the best profes- 
sional work in quality. 

Five examples of the three-color-work done by the 
college are also given. These do not impress us as 
favorably as the other examples, particularly as the ren- 
dering of the greens is raw; but students capable of 
doing so well are surely capable of improving with 
practice. 

The courses in photography are planned so as to 
allow individuals of all stages of knowledge, from the 
absolute novice to the half-taught professional, to enter 
a group or class in which the instruction is exactly 
adapted to his needs. Each student has to do all the 
work for himself, but the instructor sees that he con- 
quers each difficulty before he is allowed to pass to a 
new problem. Lighting in all its varieties is taught 
before the subject of posing is studied. The art of 
negative-making is considered from both the scientific 
and the practical sides: the chemistry and manufacture 
of the plate; the chemistry and the actual practice of 
developing; the processes of intensification and reduc- 
tion —all are completely demonstrated and mastered. 
Retouching, etching, printing and finishing, and a special 
course in carbon-work are also taught. A new feature 
is the two to four weeks’ course for amateurs, the price 
of which is $50. 

The faculty of the two colleges includes Lewis H. 
Bissell, President, David J. Cook, Clifford J. Killen, 
Felix Raymer, Charles W. Fisher, Joseph A. Kern. 
Charles C. MeCorkill, John F. Gums and Ruby W. 


Bissell, each member being an acknowledged expert. 
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A New Developing-Tank 


For simplicity, ease and excellent results the supe- 
riority of the developing-tank cannot be questioned. 

The Prize Reversible Developing-Tank, a new model 
of unique construction, develops twelve or fewer plates 
with equal facility and requires a minimum quantity of 
solution. The lid, which is furnished with a rubber pad, 
clamps down securely over the top of the tank by means 
of catches at the side which have considerable leverage. 
This permits reversing the tank or placing it in any 
position with no fear of leakage. Its handsome appear- 
ance and sound construction of solid brass polished, then 
nickel-plated, are gaining for it a well deserved popu- 
larity. 

This tank is of special interest to both professionals 
and amateurs as the plate-rack, in all its sizes, has an 
adjustable set of grooves which make it possible to use 
any size for different sizes of plates. Any one contem- 
plating the purchase of a tank should send to G. Gen- 
nert, 24-26 E. 13th St., New York, for their booklet, 
“On Developing-Tanks,” which contains a full descrip- 
tion of all the models made by them. 


The Wellcome ”’ Photographic Exposure- 
Record and Diary 1911 


Tue ‘“ Wellcome” Exposure-Record is one of those 
hardy annuals which the photographic public has 
learnt to expect at this season of the year, and one 
which has established a permanent position in their 
esteem by its remarkable utility and the compact mass 
of information it contains. 

In this handy pocket-volume, under the title of 
“Modern Photographic Methods,” the problems with 
which the photographer has to deal are explained and 
illustrated in a series of brief, lucid articles. 

Ample provision is made for notes and memoranda 
and the book is bound in neat pocket-book form, with a 
pencil, automatic catch, and wallet, so that it may con- 
veniently become the photographer’s companion on all 
excursions in place of any other note-book. 

In the latter portion of the ‘‘ Wellcome ” Photographie 
Exposure-Record and Diary, the whole problem of cor- 
rect exposure is dealt with in a very thorough and in- 
genious manner; all the facts and data which bear upon 
this important subject are carefully tabulated and ex- 
pressed as factors. 

A new feature which will appeal with particular force 
to the user of roll-films is a supplementary dise. This 
is arranged to paste over the sector of the exposure- 
calculator bearing the list of plate-factors. -It is printed 
separately and furnished free by Burroughs Wellcome 
on return of a postal card enclosed in each copy of the 
book. The user has simply to cut out the sector and 
paste it on the celluloid disc. Then, after one turn of 
one scale, the exposures for all stops from F/4 to F/32 
are shown. This plan is much more convenient, when 
one uses only one speed of plate or film, because the 
necessary exposure for any aperture may be read at a 
glance. Sectors are furnished for plates of factors from 
14 to Ye, and an additional blank one to be filled in by 
the user for any other plate-speed. If they are attached 
by a clip instead of by some adhesive, they may be 
changed at will; but most camerists will find that one 
supplementary dise will cover almost all of their work. 
Both U.S. and F/ numbers are marked, so the calculator 
is suitable for both systems. This simplification renders 
the calculator even more useful than formerly and 
should greatly popularize its use. It is an extremely 
useful device. 


Cramer Developing-Papers 


SHor ty after the first of the year a line of developing- 
papers will be put on the market by The Cramer Photo- 
Paper Co., 6616 and 6618 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill.; G. Cramer, President. 

These papers are no lucky accident, but the result of 
careful scientific investigation. They surpass in many 
respects other developing-papers, and will greatly assist 
the photographer in obtaining his ideal of what a print 
should be. Full details will be given later but, first, 
last and at all times, Cramer reputation backs them. 


Michigan Photo-Shutter Co. 


THE manufacturers of the well-known and reliable 
Packard Ideal shutters advise us that their business has 
been increasing so rapidly that they have recently had 
to put in a large number of extra machines. From 
now on they expect to be able to fill orders as soon as 
received. They also state that from the large number 
of requests they receive for their monthly photographie 
calendars, distributed all over the country, they realize 
that PHoro-Era is widely read and is therefore one of 
the best advertising-mediums. 


Graflex Cameras 


Tue Folmer and Schwing Division of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, manufacturers of the famous Graflex 
Cameras, has been over 300 orders behind on the popu- 
lar 3A and Auto Graflex models. Notwithstanding the 
delay in delivery, only three customers canceled their 
orders. This well-merited confidence caused the com- 
pany largely to increase its facilities, so that it filled 
all back orders and was in a position to make imme- 
diate deliveries for the Christmas trade. 


Spirit-Levels for View-Cameras 


WE BOUGHT, some seven years ago,a T. T. and H. 
circular spirit-level. It was guaranteed for one year, 
but it lasted six before the bubble began to show a 
gradual increase in size. During the last few months it 
finally went out of commission. Without a spirit-level 
on our 614 x 816 view-camera, we were lost, so a 
search was made through the office file of catalogs for a 
substitute. At last, in Burke and James’s list, was 
found what was needed — the Ingento No. 5. This is a 
folding level to be attached to the side of the box. 
When it is pushed down it projects only about three- 
eighths of an inch, so that it is quite out of the way. A 
touch of the finger raises it to a horizontal position, and 
the bubble is seen by looking through the metal case, 
which is cut out for the purpose. Fixed at a convenient 
height for the eye, it furnishes a rapid and accurate test 
for the proper position of the camera. Amateurs, par- 
ticularly beginners, should not fail to provide their 
boxes with a good level. Many otherwise excellent 
prints are thrown out of the winning class in the Guild 
competitions because the horizon-line does not appear 
level in the prints—a fault easily remedied as sug- 
gested above. 


American Photographic Text-Book Company 


THE remarkably low price at which the *4 leather 
edition of the popular and exhaustive Self-Instructing 
Library of Photography has been offered has secured a 
doubling of business each month. The plan of sending 
the entire set on approval has been consistently followed, 
and not one set has ever been returned. So remarkable 
a record proves the sterling quality of the work. We 
keep these books on our desk for reference. 
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New Fast Printing-Paper 


TuE Kilborn Photo-Paper Company, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, is putting out a new product —a fast printing- 
paper and postcard that prints five times faster than the 
regular Kruxo grades and yet retains all the brilliancy 
and softness of the slower grades of paper. This paper 
has the quality of a chloride paper with the speed of a 
bromide paper. It is excellent for enlarging. While it 
is not so fast as a bromide paper, it gives a much more 
beautiful print. The Kilborn Photo-Paper Company 
requests all photographers interested to send for free 
sample packages. The little booklet, giving many use- 
ful suggestions including the sepia-tone-in-first-develop- 
ment, may be had for the asking. 


The Federal Trust Company 


NEARLY every bank in this country is trustworthy, 
but some of the largest banks are not as conscientious 
and painstaking in their attention to depositors as they 
should be. In this respect there is much to be desired 
in banks, not excluding those of Boston. From _per- 
sonal experience, joined to that of many prominent busi- 
ness-men, we are safe in declaring the Federal Trust 
Company one of the best and soundest banks in the Hub. 
Anyone locating in Boston or vicinity, or anyone desir- 
ing to change his bank-account, cannot do better than to 
consider the Federal Trust Company. 


The American Annual of Photography, 1911 


A WELCOME visitor to our desk at this season each 
year, the new American Annual has reached us from the 
trade sales-agents, George Murphy, Inc., 57 East Ninth 
Street, New York. The three hundred pages of text 
and illustrations surpass in general interest the volumes 


of former years. There are many excellent short articles 
on practical points which have occurred in the experience 
of the authors. In addition, we note particularly valu- 
able articles from R. James Wallace, the noted authority 
on color-photography ; C. H. Claudy, whose writings are 
quite familiar to readers of PHoro-Era; A. Radclyffe 
Dugmore; William H. Zerbe; H. Oliver Bodine, and 
William H. Kunz, the director of photography of the 
National Arts Publishing Company of Boston. We con- 
gratulate the editor of the Annual on having obtained 
so many articles which are at once entertaining and 
instructive. As usual, the illustrations have been care- 
fully selected and excellently reproduced. They ex- 
emplify no extremes, and encourage us to believe that 
“ straight ” photography is able to express the camerist’s 
artistic temperament without resort to some of the fads 
once so prevalent. 

Following the precedent of recent issues, the makers’ 
formulas, which at one time padded the book, are con- 
spicuous by their absence. There is given in their place 
a careful selection from the note-books of prominent 
workers. The formula-section is unusually compact and 
useful, and the thoroughness with which the volume is 
indexed makes it easy to find any desired information. 
The editor finds his file of Annuals very pleasant reading 
and invaluable for reference, and will enjoy adding the 
present one to his collection. Amateurs who have not 
hitherto bought the Annual every year are advised to 
begin at once to form their library of them. 


Like Some “ Artistic’? Photographers 


Sue — Here comes Diana Weybridge. Doesn’t she 
entirely satisfy your artistic sense ? 

Her — Dear lady, she savors too much of a statement. 
We anti-post-prandial impressionists see beauty only in 
semi-suggested interpretations. — Punch. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 


Particulars of 


Society or Title | Date | Entries Close 
| 
Japanese-English May 5 | 
Earl’s Court, London indef, 


Seventh American Photographic Salon 
1910-1911 to 


International Photographic Exhibition March 1 


Moscow, Russia to 


May 1, 1911 


International Circulating Exhibition | March 18 
| 
| 


to 


Berlin 


International Industrial Exposition | April to 
Turin, Italy, 1911 | Oct., 1911 


Round Robin Guild Pictures for 1909 


Grand Rapids Camera Club 


to 
| Jan. 1, 1911 


Nov. 1, 1910 


June 1, 1911 


May 15, 1911 


Dee. 1, 1910 


C. C. Taylor, See’y 
Toledo, Ohio 


| 

| Dr. A. Prochoroff 

|  Seeretary 
Moscow, Russia 


Mr. M. Kiesling, Dept. of 
Photographic Apparatus 

8 Kaiserplatz, 

| Wilmersdorf, Berlin 


| Prof. Emmerich, Dept. Photo- 
graphy and Reproduction 
2 Martin Greif Str. 
Munich, Germany 


E. S. Gage, President 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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